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INTRODUCTION. 


Tue Wishosk Indians of the coast of Humboldt County, in north- 
western California, inhabited a very restricted territory. They held 
the shores of Humboldt Bay, on which the city of “Eureka is now 
situated, and the mouths of Mad and Eel rivers. Their frontage 
on the ocean extended a few miles north and south of: these rivers. 
with a total length of about thirty-five miles, all of it flat and sandy. 
Inland their territory extended in general to the top of the first 
range of hills, nowhere more than twelve or fifteen miles from the 
} ocean, and for the most part varying in distance between five and 
ten. Their own name for themselves as a linguistic group is Su- 
latlek. Wishosk they declare to be the name that some of their 
Athabascan neighbors give them. Most of the tribes of the region: 
know them or their territory by some variation of the name Wiyot,, 
which is one of the few native geographical or tribal names in north- 
ern California that is without apparent signification and known to a 
number of linguistic groups. Roughly speaking, the territory of the 
Wishosk surrounds Humboldt Bay, and popularly they are usually 
known as Humboldt Bay Indians. Their territory was entirely cov- 
ered, almost down to the beach, with redwood, and this fact, com- 
bined with the circumstance that Humboldt Bay is the only sheltered 
harbor on the coast of California north of San Francisco, has made 
this bay the centre of population for Humboldt and the contiguous. 
parts of adjacent counties. Almost all the traffic between this 
region and the outside world, including a large lumber export, passes 
through the prosperous settlements on this harbor; for the district 
is as yet unconnected with the rest of the State by railroad, and 
other than trails only three wagon-roads lead out from it. In con- 
sequence, while the narrow valleys and canyons of the Klamath and 
Trinity and other rivers of this region were early overrun by miners, 
the white population along these streams being much greater forty 
or fifty years ago than it is now, where in many parts the Indians are 
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still in the majority, conditions have been very different on Hum. 
boldt Bay, where there have been permanent settlement and steady 
development of the country. The greater half of the population 
and of the productive agricultural land of Humboldt County is prob. 
ably within the small territory that once belonged to the Wishosk. 
Naturally these Indians have suffered from this overwhelming con- 
tact with civilization. Their numbers have been reduced very much 
more than on the Klamath and Trinity, and their old life has almost 
entirely disappeared. They now live like their white neighbors, and 
an occasional basket, usually made for sale, is about the only visible 
evidence of their culture of fifty years ago that one is likely to find 
among them. They number all told a few dozen, with hardly any 
children. On the whole they present a greater aspect of physical 
infirmity than the other tribes of this region. Most of what could 
have once been learned about them ethnologically has perished, and 
the broken and incomplete nature of their myths, as they remain, 
is only too evident from the material here presented. It is possible 
that individuals with better knowledge of the old beliefs are still 
alive, but of the six or eight persons, all of them of middle age or 
more, with whom work was attempted, some knew nothing, and not 
one had any knowledge that went very far. 

In general culture the Wishosk resembled the other tribes of the 
region which constitutes the northwesternmost corner of Califor- 
nia. It must be borne in mind that the culture of this compara- 
tively small area is very different from that of the rest of the State, 
showing certain affiliations with the culture of the coast to the north, 
and being in many respects unique. These special characteristics 
are not each confined to a single tribe or group, but for the most 
part are common to all the tribes in the region. As compared with 
this distinct northwestern culture, the Indians of at least the greater 
part of the remainder of California, in spite of their numerous divi- 
sions, must be considered a unit in their culture. On the material 
and technological side of their life the Wishosk were certainly very 
similar to the other tribes in the northwestern ethnographical pro- 
vince. Their houses and boats, their tools and basketry, were prac- 
tically identical with those found on the Klamath and Trinity. In 
other respects, especially on the religious side, there were greater 
differences. The northwestern culture finds its highest develop- 
ment and greatest specialization among the Yurok living along the 
Klamath from Weitchpec down, among the Karok on the same river 
above Weitchpec, and among the Hupa on the confluent Trinity 
from Weitchpec up for some twenty-five miles. For instance, it was 
only these three tribes that held the elaborate deerskin dance ; and 
the almost equally important jumping or woodpecker-head dance did 
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not extend far beyond their borders. The position of the Wishosk 
is illustrated by the fact that they held the jumping dance only at 
the mouth of Mad River at the northernmost end of their territory, 
where they were in contact with the Yurok. In other places other 
ceremonies were held. Whether these were similar to the ceremo- 
nies of the tribes to the south and southeast, or whether they were 
largely peculiar to the Wishosk, is not known. The food and daily 
habits of the Wishosk, who lived along flat ocean shores backed by 
heavy timber, must of necessity have been somewhat different from 
those of the other tribes of the region, who lived along permanent 
and rapid rivers, or rocky coasts, or grassy and oak-covered hillsides ; 
but such differences due directly to locally varying environment 
need hardly to be taken into consideration where the fundamental 
characteristics of cultures are in question. 

A considerable body of the myths of the Indians of northwestern 
California have been collected, but as yet there is no published ma- 
terial of any value available other than a number of stories in the 
first part of Dr. P. E. Goddard's Hupa Texts.!_ The first five of these, 
including a long creation and culture-hero story, may be regarded as 
typical also of the mythology of the other more developed tribes of 
the region, these five myths all being found, either in whole or in 
part, among the Yurok or Karok or both. One of the most funda- 
mental characteristics of the mythological beliefs of these three 
tribes is the idea of a former distinct race, conceived of as very 
human in nature although endowed with supernatural powers, who 
inhabited the world before the coming of men, and then either left 
the inhabited world to become spirits or turned into animals.. This — 
race is the Kixfnai of the Hupa. In a general way this previous race 
is held responsible by the Indians for everything now existing in the 
world, and it is often stated that all the characters in myths were 
members of it. Actually this idea is carried out very inconsistently, 
and does not seem to have been used by any tribe to work the body 
of its myths into a system; and so, as a matter of fact, origins are 
generally explained simply by growth or appearance in the time of 
this previous race. The most prominent characters in the several 
mythologies are one or more culture-heroes, of whom the Hupa 
Yimantuwifiyai, “ Lost-across-the-ocean,” by another name“ Old-man- 
over-across,” is a typical illustration, except for the fact that he 
approaches a little more closely to being a creator than do his ana- 
logues among the Yurok or Karok. The Yurok and Karok charac- 
ters that correspond to him are called “ Widower-across-the-water.” 
The stories almost universally told about him include among their 

! University of California Publications in American Archeology and Ethnology, 
i. 1904. 
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chief incidents accounts of how he obtained by trickery salmon from 
the woman who was keeping them shut up; of how he first brought 
about birth, women having been previously killed at the birth of 
their children ; of how he tried to kill his son by causing him to climb 
a tree, in order that he might obtain his wife ; of how his son there- 
upon left the world for the one across the sea; and how he himself 
was finally carried off to the same place after having succumbed to 
the temptation of a woman who was a flat fish. This character is 
always represented as erotic and tricky, but does not show the other 
despicable qualities, such as gluttony and cowardice, usually attrib- 
uted to Coyote, and often to the trickster in the mythologies of other 
tribes. A second culture-hero, who is more respected, is primarily 
a destroyer of evil beings; but in the common versions he has less 
part in the shaping of the world. A third character, whose function 
and importance vary considerably even in myths told by different in- 
dividuals of the same tribe, is the dentalium-shell. Occasionally this 
personage is raised to the rank of a creator. Coyote appears fairly 
frequently, but, although he sometimes destroys monsters, is usually 
of contemptible character. The myths in which the culture-heroes 
do not appear are of course of very varied character, but the most 
typical are mainly hero stories of a‘certain sort. In the great ma- 
jority of these the hero is distinctly conceived of as human and is 
not identified with an animal. This is evident in such Hupa stories 
as “ Dug-from-the-Ground ” and “He-lives-South.”” Among the Yurok 
there are exceedingly few animal characters ; among the Karok they 
are more numerous. These heroes are very rarely destroyers of mon- 
sters or enemies. In most cases their achievements are of such a 
nature as rising from a state of oppression to great wealth and power, 
or receiving and establishing a ceremony. The two Hupa stories just 
mentioned are typical of this class of tales. The idea so prevalent 
on the North Pacific coast, and at least in parts of California, of a 
hero encountering and overcoming direct dangers, is very little devel- 
oped in this region. It also appears from what has been said that the 
hero myths sometimes grade insensibly into ceremonial origin myths. 

The myths of the great central region of California contain some 
incidents and ideas found also in the northwestern part of the State, 
but on the whole are of a very different character ; and, as compared 
with the northwestern myths, they show considerable uniformity 
from all sections. Mythological material from the Wintun, Maidu, 
and Yana, of the Sacramento valley, has been published by Curtin? 
and Dixon ;? and other material, not yet published, has been col- 


1 Creation Myths of Primitive America, Boston, 1898 (Northern Wintun and 
Yana). 
* Maidu Myths, Bull. Am. Mus. Nat. Hist. xvii. pt. ii. 33-118, 1902. 
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lected from the Pomo, the Yuki, and other stocks, including in part 
those of the south central portion of the State. Generally these 
Indians have a well-developed idea of a creator, such as the Wintun 
Olelbis and the Maidu Earth-Initiate or Earth-Namer. Both the 
powers and deeds of this creator distinguish him quite markedly from 
the culture-heroes of the northwestern region. The character next 
| in consequence, and usually more frequently mentioned in stories, is 





Coyote. In certain cases, as among the Maidu, he is more or less 
antithetical to the creator, bringing death and other evils into the 
world, though through foolishness rather than from malicious intent. 
In other cases, as among the Yuki, this relation between him and the 
creator is replaced or added to by a division of their functions, by 
which the creator is the author of the world and of mankind, while 
Coyote originates what is characteristic of life and culture. In this 
phase he is virtually equivalent to a culture-hero. Sometimes his 
role in this capacity is so much developed as to reduce the actual 
part of the creator in the myths to a very slight element. In all 
cases, however, at least in northern central California, there seems 
to be a conception of a single supreme or original creator, however 
much or little he may appear in the myths, and this conception can 
be said to be totally wanting among the northwestern tribes. In 
addition to his other réles, Coyote invariably appears in the cen- 
tral region as a trickster and a butt for ridicule. The myths of 
central California that do not refer to the origin of things may be 
characterized as danger stories. Sometimes the life of the hero is 
attempted by his father-in-law, or by the enemies that have killed all 
his family ; sometimes he is of supernatural birth and powers, and 
his achievements consist in destroying numerous monsters and evil 
beings and overcoming a hostile supernatural gambler. In very 
many cases the characters in the myths are animals. A very favorite 
and typical story found over the greater part of California is that of 
the two deer children whose mother had been killed by a grizzly 
bear and who in. revenge killed the bear’s two children, and then 
fled and finally escaped from their pursuer. The idea of a previous 
race occurs in.central California, as pointed out by Curtin, but differs 
from the conception of the northwestern tribes. The individuals of 
this race generally turn to animals, and very frequently, as they appear 
in the myths, have animal qualities even before the transformation 
which marks the close of this earlier period. On the whole, the 
idea of such a previous race is much more clearly defined among 
the northwestern Indians, but does not affect their myths; in cen- 
tral California the idea is less clear, but is more frequently used to 
systematize the myths of a tribe. 

In summary, the mythologies of the two ethnographical regions 
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can be contrastingly characterized as follows. In northern California 
there prevail conceptions of an earlier race parallel to mankind and 
of origin by growth or appearance, culture-heroes, human hero stories, 
and the explanation of the origin chiefly of human institutions. In 
central California the mythologies show a creator, accounts of the 
creation of nature and of physical rather than of social man, Coyote 
as a trickster and marplot to the creator or as a supplementary cul- 
ture-hero-creator, numerous animal tales, and supernatural hero or 
danger stories. In both regions historical or pseudo-historical tradi- 
tions and migration legends are lacking. 

The mythology of the tribes immediately adjacent to the Wishosk 
is very little known. On the north the Wishosk are bordered by the 
Coast Yurok, who hold a strip of shore line as narrow as the Wishosk. 
The mythology of the Coast Yurok in great part lacks the culture-hero 
stories of the Klamath River Yurok, and seems to be characterized 
even more strongly by their peculiar type of human hero stories. On 
all other sides, except the ocean, the Wishosk are surrounded by a 
group of Athabascan tribes, which extend from immediately south 
and west of the Hupa as far as to the Wailaki, who are in Mendocino 
County in contact with the Yuki. Almost all the tribes in this group 
inhabit the interior rather than the immediate coast, and are as much 
reduced in numbers as the Wishosk themselves. They are very little 
known. In their general material culture they undoubtedly resemble 
to a considerable degree the more highly organized Yurok, Karok, 
and Hupa, with allowance for such differences as are directly due to 
a different natural environment. In their beliefs, however, so far as 
known, they approximate the tribes of the central region. It is certain 
that the ideas of a creator and of Coyote in his antithetical relation 
to the creator, as they exist among the central tribes, are found at least 
among the more southerly of these Indians, being known to occur as 
far north as lower Eel River; and in accord with this circumstance 
there does not seem to exist among the Indians in this place any 
strongly developed idea of a previous race. 

The Wishosk myths here presented give but a broken idea of what 
the beliefs of these people must have been fifty years ago. Even as 
they are, however, they bring out several salient characteristics of this 
mythology. The collection is too incomplete to allow of deductions 
based on the absence of any mythical incidents or conceptions ; but 
it suffices for certain comparisons with other tribes. 

The stories were obtained from the following informants: Nos. 1 
to 6 from a man named Bob; Nos. 7 to 8 and 10 to 19 from an old 
man called Bill; No.9 from an old woman; Nos. 20, 21, 23, and 25 
from Jennie; and Nos. 22 and 24 from her husband, Aleck. The 
first informant was utterly unable to give any connected accounts ; 
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the material presented in the first creation myth has been collected 
from incoherent statements which occupied him the greater part of a 
day to make and in part were not to the point. This man had been 
somewhat influenced by the religious ideas of the whites. For this 
reason the information obtained from him has been separated from 
that of the other informants, but on the whole it is undoubtedly good 
Wishosk. This is evident from a comparison of his account of the 
creation as given in No. 1 with that told by Bill in No. 7. Nos. 2 
and 10 also show considerable similarity, with some differences. 

Perhaps the most marked characteristic of these myths is the im- 
portant rdéle assigned to the creator and supreme deity, Gudatriga- 
kwitl, “ Above-old-man.” Sometimes he is also called Guruguda- 
trigakwitl, “ That-above-old-man.” It will be seen that he represents 
a well-developed idea of true creation. He cannot be included in 
the class of culture-heroes, but is distinctly a deity. The general 
statements made by other informants confirm the conception of this 
character as he appears in the two creation stories and leave no doubt 
that the idea of him is purely aboriginal. In accord with this occur- 
rence of a creator deity is the absence among the Wishosk, so far as 
known, of the typical northwestern conception of the previous race. 

The presence of a creator should naturally reduce the functions 
of a culture-hero, and to a certain extent this is the case among the 
Wishosk. Nevertheless, their culture-hero-trickster, Gatswokwire, 
corresponds quite closely to the chief culture-hero of the Yurok, 
Karok, and Hupa. Like these characters, he is responsible for the 
origin of birth and of the distribution of fish, and is carried across 
the ocean bya woman. The Wishosk myth material obtained is as a 
whole so fragmentary that there is every reason to believe that the 
tales dealing with this character are not exhausted, and it seems very 
probable that if more myths are obtained further incidents told of 
him by the other tribes will come to light. Coyote also appears in 
the Wishosk myths, but only in his lower character. 

The Wishosk myths not connected primarily with the origin of the 
world and culture can best be characterized as animal stories. ‘The 
incidents in them are frequently trivial, but almost always show char- 
acter. The number of animals appearing as personages in this small 
collection of myths is rather remarkable, reaching thirty besides 
Coyote, namely: the spider, otter, frog, mole, panther, fisher, fox, 
raccoon, wildcat, civet cat, dog, blue jay, meadowlark, blackbird, robin, 
sea lion, grizzly bear, crow, eagle, eel, sea otter, porpoise, raven, peli- 
can, skunk, flies, elk, chicken-hawk, and abalone, besides the insect 
spinagaralu. All the tales other than the creator, culture-hero, and 
Coyote myths belong to this class of animal stories, except the last 
two given, which are human hero stories. These two stories are very 
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similar in their ideas and tone to those most characteristic of the 
Hupa, Yurok, and Coast Yurok. It will, however, be observed that 
both of them also contain animals as characters. 

Passing now to specific comparisons between myths of the Wishosk 
and other tribes, tales 1 and 7 are without parallel among the 
northwestern tribes, because these lack creation myths. Of the two 
Wishosk versions of the origin of death, No. 2 resembles closely that 
of the Yurok, while No. 10 is similar to that of the Yuki, Maidu, and 
other tribes of central California. The Athabascan Sinkine of Eel 
River also tell the story in similar form. No. 3, the flood, also finds 
analogues to the south, rather than on the Klamath or Trinity. The 
typical northwestern conception is that one survivor was saved from 
the flood in a boat or box, with his dog. The Sinkine, however, say 
that a couple was saved on a mountain-top, and, according to Ban- 
croft,' the Mattole, an Athabascan tribe still nearer the Wishosk, had 
a similar belief. Nos. 4, 5, and 6, dealing with Gatswokwire, are all 
told of the northwestern culture-heroes. No. 8 is without an exact 
parallel, but the idea of the spider reaching the sky, or descending 
from it, by the string which he makes, occurs among the Sinkine 
and certain of the tribes of the northern Sacramento valley region. 
The idea of No. 11, that the mole’s forefeet are turned from having 
held the sky, is again a central Californian conception not known to 
occur in the northwestern region. The Yuki and other tribes tell 
the incident. No. 12,in which the culture-hero-trickster changes his 
shape in order to be given food several times, is widespread in North 
America. Nos. 13 and 14, telling of Coyote’s attempts to marry, 
show character rather than well-defined incidents. No. 15, in which 
the Coyote breaks his leg in supposed imitation of the panther, 
has partial parallel among some of the northwestern tribes, but simi- 
lar ideas occur among Indians far east of California. No. 16, in which 
Coyote is stuck in a stream of pitch, is without known specific parallel. 
No. 15 is evidently a fragment of a longer myth. The Yurok and 
Karok tell a form of the widespread story of the origin of fire by 
theft. The Hupa deny this, and it is seen that the Wishosk agree 
with them. The idea of the dog having fire and of his refusing it to 
the panther is related to a Yurok and Karok conception, according to 
which the dog surpassed both the deer and the panther in a contest 
of powers, thereby obtaining for mankind the bow with which to kill 
animals. The idea of something distinctly human as opposed to ani- 
mal faculties having its origin from the one domestic animal in oppo- 
sition to other animals, is what is common to this Yurok and Karok 
myth and the present Wishosk fragment. Nos. 18, 19, and 20 are 
as yet all without parallels, though their general character distinctly 

1 Native Races, iii. 86. 
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resembles that of myths from centrai California. No. 21, in which 
the raven catches a woman, is a disiant approach to the swan-maiden 
story. No. 22is again an animal character tale. The ideaof No. 23, 
that the skunk pretends sickness and shoots the summoned medicine- 
man, has parallels outside of California. As yet the conception is 
not known to have been utilized by the northwestern tribes. No. 24, 
telling of an oppressed boy who became powerful, is more similar in 
general character than in specific incidents to Yurok tales. No. 25, 
telling of a man who was carried across the ocean, is very similar to 
a number of northwestern versions even in details, For instance, the 
Yurok tell of ten men crossing the ocean nightly in a boat, and the 
idea that the world across the ocean is one of unceasing dances is 
deep-seated among them. 

It will be seen that the mythology of the Wishosk occupies a 
place between the mythologies of central and those of north- 
western California, sharing with one a considerable development of 
creation myth and animal tales, and with the other especially certain 
episodes of a specific culture-hero cycle. The greater number of 
actual parallels seem to be with the central tribes. The general 
character of the mythology and the conceptions underlying it are 
also more closely akin to those found in central California than 
those among the distinctly northwestern tribes. The occurrence 
of almost exact parallels between the Wishosk and the Yurok, 
Karok, and Hupa culture-hero stories can be explained by the great 
importance of these myths among the latter tribes and the close 
geographical proximity, and in part contiguity, of these to the 
Wishosk. Altogether it would seem that this tribe, although in its 
material life and in its social structure clearly most nearly related 
to the other northwestern tribes, is in its religious beliefs so far 
different from them as to be closer, all in all, to the great central 
group of stocks occupying the larger part of the State. The extreme 
localization of the typical northwestern culture is thus apparent, and 
it is evident that unless, as does not seem probable, its culture has 
close affiliations with the Athabascan tribes along the immediate coast 
northward from the mouth of the Klamath, its most characteristic 
development is confined to the Yurok, Karok, and Hupa. 


I. GUDATRIGAKWITL AND THE CREATION, 


At first there were no trees nor rivers and no people on the earth. 
Nothing except ground was visible. There was no ocean. Then 
Gudatrigakwitl was sorry that it was so. He thought, “ How is it 
that there are no animals?” He looked, but he saw nothing. Then 
he deliberated. He thought, “I will try. Somebody will live on the 
earth. But what will he use?” Then he decided to make a boat 
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for him. He made things by joining his hands and spreading them. 
He used no tools. In this way he made people. The first man was 
wat, the abalone. The first people were not right. They all died. 
Gudatrigakwitl thought that they were bad. He wanted good people 
who would have children. At first he wanted every man to have ten 
lives.| When he was an old man he was to become a boy again. 
Afterwards Gudatrigakwitl found that he could not do this. He gave 
the people all the game, the fish, and the trees. He said: “As long 
as people live, if an old man will tell his boy about me it will be as if 
I were there, for he will tell him, ‘Do not do so and so.’” 

In other places there are different people, but they were all made 
by Gudatrigakwitl at one time, all over the world. That is why there 
are different tribes with different languages. So the old men used 
to say. 

When Gudatrigakwitl wanted to make people, he said, “I want 
fog.” Then it began to be foggy. Gudatrigakwitl thought: “No 
one will see it when the people are born.” Then he thought : “ Now 
I wish people to be all over, broadcast. I want it to be full of people 
and full of game.” Then the fog went away. No one had seen 
them before, but now they were there. 

Gudatrigakwitl used no sand or earth or sticks to make the people; 
he merely thought and they existed. (In answer to a question.) 

Gudatrigakwitl thought: “ When something is alive, like a plant, 
it will not die. It will come up again from the roots and grow again 
and again. So it will be with men and animals and everything alive.” 

Gudatrigakwitl said to the people: “ This kind of plant is medicine 
for you. When something is wrong, or when a person is sick, call 
to me.” Whatever he made is good. 

Gudatrigakwitl said: “I want it to be that there will be dances. 
When they begin, people will call me. I want them to call me then. 
At that time I will make them have a dance.” That was the word 
that he left to the people. That is why the people dance near the 
mouth of Mad River. 

Gudatrigakwitl said : “ If it is warm and you are hot and the water 
is cold, do not drink or you will die. Drink only a little of it.” 
Therefore the people say, “Do not drink too much.” They say 
the same about food. Gudatrigakwit] told them: “Do not forget 
my instructions.” 

Gudatrigakwit] made string for people. String is a person. 

Gudatrigakwitl thought: “How shall I make deer? I think I 
will make them like this.” Then he made deer. 

At first there were no acorns growing. Gudatrigakwitl made 
them also. 

1 Cf. Nos, 2, 7, 10. 
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Gudatrigakwitl also made it that people pay when some one is 
killed. 

At first there was no fire. Gudatrigakwit] thought : “ What shall 
we do? There is no fire.” He took a stick, spat on it, and it began 
to burn.! 

Gudatrigakwitl left the people all kinds of dances. He said: 
“When there is a festivity, call me. If some do not like what I say, 
let them be. But those to whom I leave my instructions, who will 
teach them to their children, will be well. Whenever you are badly 
off, call me. I can save you in some way, no matter how great the 
difficulty. If a man does not call me, I will let him go.” So he left 
dances and good times. That is why the people dance. They used 
never to miss making a dance. 

Gudatrigakwitl went all over the world looking. Then he made 
everything. When he had finished everything he made people. 

Gudatrigakwitl is not called on every day. He is called only 
when a man is in difficulty. 

Whatever things must not be said or done are forbidden because 
Gudatrigakwitl so directed in the beginning. 

Gudatrigakwitl is alive to-day. He does not die. He does not 
become sick. He is the same as formerly. As long as the world 
exists he will live. The reason some people (Indians) are still alive 
is because some of them still follow his word a little. Therefore 
they tell their children: “Do not do so and so.” Gudatrigakwitl 
has a good place to live in, where it is shining and light. There is 
no darkness there. It is white there, but never black. He does not 
like the dark. There are flowers there. He is alone. Whatever 
he thinks exists. 

Gudatrigakwitl said : “ This sort of cloud will make rain ; this kind 
will make snow ; when there is this kind it will be very warm.” That 
is how the people know the weather. 

Gudatrigakwitl made everything by wanting it. He did not work 
with his hands. 

When a inan wants to go on the ocean and it is rough, he takes 
a stick and strikes the water several times and says : “ Gudatrigakwitl, 
you made people be born long ago. You made it that they go on 
the water. I want it to be calm now.” Then he launches his boat. 
When he is going to land again, he says: “Stop the waves fora 
little while.” 


2. GUDATRIGAKWITL AND SPINAGARALU., 


Gudatrigakwitl said : “I want people to live so that an old man 
will be a boy again over and over again, and everybody will live ten 


1 Cf. No. 17. 
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times.” One who was evilly disposed said: “Ha! Ido not want 
them to live.” Gudatrigakwitl said: “Ido not want that, I want it 
only as I say. I want them tohaveten lives.” The one who wanted 
people to die is called Spinagaralu. He is one of the vakirashk, the 
bad ones. He is an insect that lives in the ground. It is wingless 
and dark and has long arms like a spider. People kill it when they 
see it. It is bad and must not be played with. 


3. GUDATRIGAKWITL AND THE FLOOD. 


Gudatrigakwitl thought: “I do not know what people will do.” 
He made a great flood. He wanted to destroy the people, to sweep 
them off, so that there would be new people, better ones. The first 
people were bad. That is why he made the flood. Then he made 
people again, Only three mountain peaks projected above the water. 
One was Yerded’hi, Bald Mountain near Redwood Creek; another 
was Shelton Butte (a not very high but prominent peak on the Kla- 
math River, between Orleans and Weitchpec) ; the third was Bear 
River Mountain (or a peak in that vicinity). From this flood are the 
lakes in the mountains and the plants in the lakes. From it also are 
the shells in the mountains. Before the flood the earth was smooth 
and flat without mountains. 


4. GATSWOKWIRE. 


After the world was made by Gudatrigakwitl and there were many 
people, Gatswokwire, or Rakshuatlaketl, went about. He was foolish. 
He made women pregnant by his supernatural power. Gudatriga- 
kwitl made the world and Gatswokwire went about afterwards. He 
was not bad ; he did not kill people, but sometimes he thought about 
a woman : “I wish you were pregnant,” and then she was pregnant. 

Gatswokwire always wanted to see the people dance. He helped 
them make their dance, then went on. He had many medicines. 
Most medicines (probably formulas) belongtohim. Ifhe was drowned 
he came to life again. People would tell him: “ Do not go there.” 
He would say : “I can go there ; they cannot harm me.” Then he 
would go. 

Gatswokwire was always following women. The first time he went 
about he found no women. Later he found many women. As he 
went about he would see people holding a small child, but there 
never was a mother. Hesawthisoften. Then he thought: “What 
is the matter that the babies have no mothers?”’ He came to the 
middle of the world. Then he saw a woman being held by the arms. 
A man had a flint and was ready to cut her open to take out her 
child. In this way people were born. Gatswokwire did not like 
this. It was the first timethat he saw it. Hesaid: “Stop! Wait!” 
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He thought: “I know why it is that the children have no mothers.” 
He went outside and sat down. He thought: “It is too bad that 
they do like that to women. They kill too many.” He looked 
and saw a plant. He took it. He threw it into the house and at 
once the baby cried. So now children are born and women are no 
longer cut open. Therefore women in labor call Gatswokwire. 





5. GATSWOKWIRE AND THE ORIGIN OF SALMON. 


Gatswokwire took seeds of the madrofia that look like salmon eggs. 
There were no fish in the world. Gudatrigakwitl had not let them 
out. He wanted to keep them a little longer. Gatswokwire, carry- 
ing the dry seeds, came to where the fish were kept. There he took 
them out. Then the one that was keeping the fish thought: “ Oh, 
they are already out. They are about the world.” The fish were 
kept in a hollow rock, all kinds of them. Gudatrigakwitl had made 
them. Gatswokwire came there because he wanted the fish to be all 
over the world. Gudatrigakwitl thought: “ Well, let it be. Let him 
make them be all over the world.” Then it was foggy and no one 
saw how the fish went out. Then the sun shone again. Gatswok- 
wire went on and came toa placeand saw fish. He came to another 
place and saw many fish there too. Some of the people had spears, 
some had set nets, some dip nets. Then he was glad. But Guda- 
trigakwitl had done it. Some say that the person who kept the fish 
was a woman, some say that it was a man. 


6. GATSWOKWIRE CARRIED ACROSS THE OCEAN. 


When Gatswokwire first went about he found no women. Then 
later he found ralowitlikwi (a flat fish, probably the skate). She lay 
on the beach with her legs spread. Gatswokwire thought he could 
use her. He began to have intercourse with her, when she turned 
over and carried him off across the sea. She took him to the other 
side and left him there. Then Gatswokwire, regaining conscious- 
ness, thought: ‘‘ What place is this? Where have I gone to?” 
He started back, walking on the water. So he came to this world 
again. Then he went about as before, looking for women. The 
skate had lain there to carry him off, but did not succeed in keep- 
ing him away from this world. 


7. GUDATRIGAKWITL AND THE CREATION. 

Everything was water. Gurugudatrigakwitl thought: “It is bad 
that there is no land, but all water.” That is why he made this earth. 
‘ He took a little dust and blew it. Then there was land all about. He 
looked over it and nobody was there. Then he thought. He thought: 

? Having been born immediately through the power of the medicine. 
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“T will make some one to be about.” He made a man. His name 
was Chkekowik. When he was finished he let him go. He gave 
him bow and arrow. It did not look well to Gurugudatrigakwitl to 
see the man going about alone. He thought again and said: “I will 
make another one.” Thenhe madea woman. When she was grown 
he let her go and gave her to the man to go with him. Then they 
went together, the man first, the woman behind. Therefore women 
followmen. Then Gurugudatrigakwitl thought: “What will he kill 
toeat?” Then he made elk forhim. He made two female elk and a 
bull elk. Then Chkekowik saw them. Hethought: “There are elk ; 
I will kill them.” Gurugudatrigakwitl gave them to him to kill and 
he thought : “I will killthem.” Just as boys want to kill everything 
they see, so Chkekowik was. 

Gurugudatrigakwitl made all fishes, birds, and animals. He had 
them covered up in a round basket, dalitlen. He took them out one 
by one, set them down, and they ran off. 

Gurugudatrigakwitl makes snowstorms in winter by shaking his 
head. Snow comes out from his hair and there is snow over the 
world. 

He made old people young again by sneezing. He thought: “I 
want them to be young,” and sneezed, and they were young. He 
sneezed and made old clothing and skins new. 

He can make all the deer come to him. He makes the white deer 
by chewing deer tendon. It swells and grows in his mouth. He 
spits it out and says: “ Hello, white deer.”” Soon he raises it up on 
the end of astick. Then it goes off as a whitedeer. He keeps it in 
the sky. Therefore a poor man does not kill it. If a man is rich, 
Gurugudatrigakwitl may let him see the white deer and kill it. 


8. GUDATRIGAKWITL AND THE SPIDER. 


The spider was here on this earth without any way of catching 
flies and other insects. He went up to Gurugudatrigakwitl. He 
asked him to make him a means of catchingthem. Gurugudatrigak- 
wit] told him: “ Sit here for a time and work for me.” Then he 
gave himastring tomake. The spider put some into his mouth and 
swallowed it. He continued to swallow string. He kept it in his 
large belly until he had a great quantity. Gurugudatrigakwitl saw 
him and knew what he was doing, but thought: “ Let him keep it if 
he wants it somuch.” Then the spider thought: “There is no way 
to get down from here.” So he drew the end of the string from his 
mouth, tied it fast, and then let himself down, going farther and far- 
ther. When he reached the earth here he made his webs and caught 
flies and lived. 

1 Cf. Nos. 1, 2, 10. 
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g. GUDATRIGAKWITL AND THE OTTER. 


The otter ate Gurugudatrigakwitl’s fish. Gurugudatrigakwitl knew 
it was he who had done it. He told him: * Now live in the water 
and eat fish.” 


10. THE FROG AND SPINAGARALU, 


The frog had a single child. Spinagaralu had one child. The 
frog’s child became sick. It died. The frog saw that it was dead. 
He went to Spinagaralu and said: “ What do you think? My child 
is dead.” Spinagaralu said: ‘“ Well, let it be dead.” The frog was 
sorry. He did not want to see his child dead. After a time the 
child of Spinagaralu became sick too. Then he too saw his child 
dead. Then he came to the frog’s house. He said: “ Well, what do 
youthink?” The frog said: “It isall right. Let it be dead,” and 
Spinagaralu went into the fire and burned himself dark; then he 
went into the ground. 

If, when the frog’s child died and he went to Spinagaralu, the 
latter had said: “It is too bad that your child is dead; let it live,” 
then people would not die, but all wouid live. But Spinagaralu said : 
“ Let it die,” and then when his own child died, the frog said the 
same. That is why people die, die, die, and do not come back. 


II. THE MOLE AND THE SKY. 


The mole is ashamed to come out in the daytime. Once the sky 
fell and it held it up with its hand. Under the weight of the sky its 
hand turned bottom up. Hence its hand is twisted now. 


I2. GATSWOKWIRE EATS. 


Gatswokwire as he was going met a woman carrying a basket full 
of boderush roots. Gatswokwire asked for some of them, and she 
gave them to him. They tasted good to him, so he made a circuit 
and headed off the woman so as to meet her again. This time he 
looked different. The old woman again gave him some roots. He 
ate all she gave him and then went on fast so as to meet her again. 
Again he had a different appearance and she thought him another 
man and gave him some more. After a time all her roots were gone. 
But it was he who had eaten them all. Then the old woman got 
home. Gatswokwire came to her house and said: “Iamsick. I ate 
too many boderush.” The woman said : “ But I gave you only a few.” 
“You gave me all you had,” he said. “Oh! you were the same 
man?” she said. “ Yes, I was the one.” 


13. GATSWOKWIRE AND COYOTE. 
Two girls were living on top of a high hill. The hill was as steep 
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asatree. The girls did not want anybody to come to them. They 
did not like men. Gatswokwire went tothe hill. He failed toclimb 
to where they were, and returned. Coyote was going about, always 
inquisitive. He came to where Gatswokwire lived and said to him: 
“] hear you would like to get those girls.” ‘Yes, I tried to, but I 
cannot get up. I cannot get close to them,” said Gatswokwire. “I 
will go with you,” said Coyote. Next day Gatswokwire said: “ Let 
us start. I want to see you climb up there.” “Very well, I will go 
with you,” said Coycte. When they reached the mountain, Coyote 
went ahead singing. He sangashe went on up. His song became 
broken by gasps. At last he fell over. He rolled down like a stone, 
and lay at the bottom. Gatswokwire started slowly. He reached 
the top. He took one of the girls and came down. Coyote was ly- 
ing there asleep. Gatswokwire prodded him with a stick. Coyote 
awoke, “Well, did you get a girl?” “Yes, I got one.” “Are 
there any more?” “Yes, the prettiest one is still there.” “TI will 
go to get her.” “Yes, go on. You can reach the place easily.” 
Then Coyote started to go up. He was part way. Then he began 
to dig in the ground; he saw mice. Gatswokwire called to him: 
“What is there down there? Do you see any girls down there ?” 
Coyote said: “ Yes, there are girls.” The girl who was with Gats- 
wokwire said tohim: “I think he is no man.” Gatswokwire said : 
“Oh, he goes everywhere. He has nohome. He is always travel- 
ling looking for pleasure.” 


I4. COYOTE MARRIES. 


Coyote went north. He founda woman. He said: “I am very 
anxious to havea woman.” The girlsaid: “Iwantaman.” Coyote 
said: “ You can have me. I am a fine man.” The woman said: 
“Yes, you look like a fine man.” Coyote said to her: “I will take 
you to my house.” So they went. Coyote said: “ Far off there, 
where you can see, is my house.” The woman thought: “ We will 
soon be there.” They reached that place and Coyote said: “Oh, 
my house is farther on.” They were going along near the beach and 
Coyote told her: “Sit down here.” She sat and he went down to 
the beach. When he came back he said: “Come, let us go on. 
There is my house.” When they came to that place Coyote said: 
“Oh, my house is farther on.” The woman became very tired. 
Soon Coyote said to her again: “ Sit down here and rest.” Then 
he went down to the beach. This time she watched him from hid- 
ing, thinking : “ What does he do when he goes off?” He was on 
the beach snapping at sand fleas and digging in the sand, seizing 
and eating what he found. She thought: “Oh, it is too bad! I 
thought he was a good man.” Coyote came back and they went on. 
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He kept saying to her, “ My house is farther on.” It became night 
and they made a fire in the open and lay down. The woman did not 
sleep. Coyote snored. She got up and laid a rotten log on his arm 
and went off. In the morning Coyote awoke and thought he had the 
woman in his arm. He saw it was wood. Then he wanted to look 
for her. He spoke to his foot. “Where did that woman go?” he 
asked. He asked sticks: “ Where is thatwoman?” The sticks did 
not answer him. He asked everything. The woman came back to 
her home. ‘“ What is wrong that you have come back?” asked her 
parents. “I am ashamed to tell you,” she said. “ Well, I did not 
think to have you come back,” said her father. But Coyote sat on 
a sandhill. He dug in the ground looking for food, and cried and 
cried. 





I5. COYOTE BREAKS HIS LEG. 


Coyote asked the panther: “ Of what do you make your salmon 
harpoon?” The panther said: “I make it of deer leg bones.” 
Coyote said: “ Do not lie to me. I don’t believe it.” He kept ask- 
ing the panther. At last the panther said: “ Well, break your leg 
and use the bone for your harpoon.” Coyote went home to his 
grandmother. He said: “I am going to break my leg to make a 
salmon harpoon. The panther told me how to do it.” His grand- 
mother told him : “ He did not tell you that. You cannot do that.” 
“Yes, he told me how to do it and I am going to,” he said. Then 
he broke his leg for a salmon harpoon. That is why Coyote’s right 
leg now is thin. 


16. COYOTE STUCK IN THE PITCH. 


Fisher, fox, panther, raccoon, civet-cat, and wildcat used to jump 
across a smail ravine. The stream in this was not of water but of 
pitch. One after the other they would all jump across. Coyote 
said: “I want to go with you. I want to jump also.” They told 
him: “ You cannot doit.” But he said: “I can.” Fisher said: 
“You cannot run up a tree as I can, going around and around it.” 
But Coyote said again that he could jump the stream. Wildcat 
said: “ You will not be able to do it. Let me see how far you can 
jump.” Then Coyote ran for him and jumped. “ You will not be 
able to do it,” said Wildcat. But Coyote insisted. When they went 
to jump again, Coyote said : “I will jump with you,” and accompanied 
them. When they came to the place Coyote said: “ My family used 
todothat.” Thenhejumped. He went well overthe ravine. Then 
he turned and immediately jumped back acrossit. At once he jumped 
across it again, and just cleared it ; jumping again he landed in the 


middle. He stuck fast and could not get out. Fisher said: “You 
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will not get off. I will not stay here waiting for you. It is no use 
You will stay there.” Coyote said: “ No, my friends, do not leave 
me. I think I will get loosesomehow.” Fisher told him: “ No, you 
will not get free. You will be born again.” Then they all went off, 
Next day they came back. Coyote was gone; only bones and fur were 
in his place. Fishersaid: ‘‘ Where is Coyote? Heis gone.” Then 
from a little distance Coyote said: “ Wo, I have been lying here 
sleeping.” Then they asked him to jumpagain. But Coyote would 
not do it. He said: ‘‘ You got the best of me.” Fisher said: “I 
did not deceive you. I told you you would not do it. When one 
jumps across he should rest. Then after a while he can jump back. 
But you jumped back and forth and back. That is why you fell in.” 


17. THE DOG'S FIRE. 


The panther asked the dog where he got fire. The dog said that 
he had no fire. He denied until the panther became angry. Then 
the dog became angry too, and, although he knew, would not tell the 
panther. So when the panther killed deer he ate them raw. The 
dog had two sticks. One of them had holes in it. In these he bored 
with the other stick. Even though there might be wind and rain he 
got fire. 


18. THE BLUE JAY AND THE OTHER BIRDS. 


The blue jay lived in the mountains on acorns. She gathered 
many acorns, and in winter constantly pounded them. The meadow- 
lark, robin, and blackbird also lived on acorns, but when spring came 
they had nothing to eat. The blue jay put acorn meal on all her 
feathers. When she wanted to eat she would shake out a feather 
over a basket, and the basket filled with meal. When it was spring, 
and the meadowlark, the robin, and the blackbird looked about and 
could see nothing to eat, they went to the blue jay’s house and each 
asked her: “ Where do you keep your acorns all winter ?”” Then the 
blue jay said: “I will tell you where I keep my acorns. Look.” 
Then she lifted a feather. It was full of acorn meal. She lifted 
another, and it was full of meal. Every feather on her body was 
full. Then she shook some out, cooked it, and gave it to them to eat. 
The three others went to their houses and pounded acorns. They 
pounded a large quantity. Then they stood up and put the meal over 
their body. The meadowlark’s little daughter became hungry. The 
meadowlark told her: “ Heat the rocks.” Then she took a basket, 
put it to her body, lifted a feather, shook it, and nothing came. Then 
she shook another and another but got nothing. The meal had all 
fallen off. Then the three went to the blue jay and asked her: 
“ How do you make the acorn meal stick to your feathers? What 
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myth (medicine formula) makes it so?” Blue jay said: “ You are not 
able to do it. Even if I told you the myth you would not be able to 
do it.” Then she gave them food again. 

The three women also asked the blue jay how she made her acorn 
meal without leaching it. She said: “I take a handful of meal and 
rub it against my elbow.” The birds went home, took freshly 
pounded meal, and cooked it without leaching it; but when they 
went to eat, it was still bitter. 


I9. THE SEA LION AND THE GRIZZLY BEAR. 


The sea lion lay on the beach asleep. The grizzly bear came along 
the beach looking for something to eat. He saw the sea lion lying 
immovable and the flies going into his nostrils. He thought him 
dead and went to bite a piece off him. The sea lion jumped up. 
Seizing the grizzly bear by the back of the neck, he shook him to 
death. Then he went off into the ocean. The bear lay on the beach. 


20. THE CROW, THE EAGLE, AND THE PORPOISES. 


The crow was married to the eagle. He went off across the ocean 
to visit his niece, the eel, who was married there. He took his two 
children, a boy and a girl, the porpoises, with him. Out in the ocean 
he put them ona rock and left them. Then hecame back. “What 
did you do with the children?” the eagle asked him. “They are in 
their grandmother's house,” the crow told her. At night the boy 
came back. The crow ran off. The eagle asked her son how he 
had come back, and the boy told his mother: “ My father put us on 
the rocks and left us. The sea-otter took me and brought me to land. 
My sister is dead.” The eagle pursued the crow. She caught him 
and brought him back. She put him into the fire and burned him 
until he died. 


2I. THE RAVEN CATCHES A WOMAN. 


The raven went to get a woman for another man. She was bath- 
ing and did not see him coming. While she swam he went on the 
sand and took her dress. When she came out she asked for her 
dress but he did not give it to her. She would go up to him to take 
it as he held it, but he would pull it away and she would follow him 
to get it. Thus they went until they came to where the people were. 
The raven sat down in the middle and the woman sat down opposite 
him. Then he said: “I do not want you.” Then she went to an- 
other house where the man was who married her. When she had 
lived there some time her husband told her to go back. Her rela- 
tives, thinking her dead, had mourned for her, but when they saw 
her alive they were glad. “It is good. Weare satisfied,” they said. 
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22. THE PELICAN AND THE EAGLE. 

The pelican used to catch fish where others caught them. He 
would take away their catch. For one year he took it. Then the 
eagle came. He thought: “It is not right to do that. I will look 
for him.” They were catching surf fish with dip nets: and when the 
pelican took what they caught, the eagle came and said: “ Why do 
you do that? You shall not do it any longer.’”” He went out into the 
water to where the pelican was, seized him, and tore him to pieces, 
Then the others caught fish without being afraid. 


23. THE SKUNK AND THE ELK. 


The skunk pretended he was sick. The flies went to get the elk 
to doctor him. ‘The skunk is sick. The pain is in his anus,” they 
said. The elk came and danced for him. He sang: “ Delekotin, 
delekotinin.” He began to suck him. Then the skunk shot and 
killed him. The flies were glad and rubbed their hands. “I am glad. 
I will eat elk,” they said. They cut the elk up with their knives and 
ate. The skunk had done it. Now he was well. When they had 
eaten, the flies went home. 


24. LAKUNOWOVITKATL. 

Whenever a whale came ashore and there were many fires (of 
people) on the beach, Lakunowovitkatl always came, hoping to get 
food, but they always beat him away. All the time he asked for 
meat and tried to get it but they would not let him have it. Thus 
it always went. He came but they beat him and never fed him. 
Then Lakunowovitkatl thought: “They have done it to me often. 
What shall I do? I will go off to train myself.” Then he went off 
to train. He went to a lake, where the spirits (yagalichirakw), who 
had seen him maltreated, helped him. Then he came back. Again 
a whale came ashore. He went to see if he could get food. He 
began to cut off from the whale. He stood in the water. One of 
them went up to him, but Lakunowovitkatl pushed him away. Again 
he went up. Lakunowovitkat] pushed him so that he fell down at a 
distance. Then he saw the dog coming to him, and pushed him so 
that he broke in two. Another dog came and he pushed him too 
and broke him. The chicken-hawk came, saying: ‘‘ What is the mat- 
ter with you? You are very strong. What have you been practising?” 
He broke him in two also. Another one came. “Where have you 
trained ?”’ he asked. Him also he pushed and broke. Then they 
had enough and were afraid. They maltreated him no more. Now 
he would have a whale for himself. Whatever came ashore he owned, 
They were afraid of Lakunowovitkatl (also called Lakunowovitkats) 
and troubled him no more. 
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25. DIKWAGITERAI. 

At Twutka dalagerili, on Eel river opposite Table Bluff, lived 
Dikwagiterai, an old man. He was not really old. He was alone 
and poor, and supported himself. Every night ten rich men went by 
in a boat down the river. They were the Watsayigeritl. They went 
in a large boat across the ocean, where they danced every night for 
agirl. Every night they said in ridicule to Dikwagiterai: “ Come 
along. Come with us.” He always thought to himself: “Why do 
you do that? You should not say that.” He sang: — 

“ Shoungin dawitl rematvin, do not tell me to come with you.” 

Every night as they went by they said the same thing. Then he 
sang : — 

“ Shoungin tlilevilewal.” 

Then at last he said: “ Well, stop. I am going with you.” He 
shook his hair, and spread it out. It was combed fine. He was 
naked on account of being poor. Only he took down a belt from 

the corner of the house and put it on. Then they went across the 
ocean to Shure. The name of the girl for whom they danced was 
Hi-wat, abalone. She was also called Watswukerakwi. She was 
smooth and shiny like shell all over her body. Her father’s name 
was Haleptlini' She was in a large house on a high rock, hidden 
by tule mats. She sat inside them as on a shelf, and did not move. 
All the rich men went into the house dressed up their finest with 
woodpecker-heads and dentalia. The Watsayigeritl went in, and 
after them Dikwagiterai, now the finest of all with woodpecker 
heads and dentalia. Then they danced. The ten Watsayigeritl 
danced like a party from one place competing against another, 
namely, Dikwagiterai. While they danced, singing, the girl did not 
stir. Then Dikwagiterai stood up and danced. He sang: “Hiloni 
wengiwin,” and the girl jumped down from her place. The Watsayi- 
geritl, ashamed at being surpassed, hurried out and went off in their 
boat. Dikwagiterai came after them and called to them: “ Why do 
you go away without me? Stop. Comenearer.” He told the girl: 
“Hold my belt behind.” When the boat approached, he jumped 
into it, the woman holding behind. Then they went over the ocean. 
When they came into the river and to the place where he lived, he told 
them : “Let me out.” When they approached the shore, he jumped 
to land, the woman holding to him by his belt. The Watsayigeritl 
went on upthe river. Then Dikwagiterai was afraid that they would 
kill him and went to Dapeletgek, Arcata Bottom. There he made 
a good, smooth, grassy place to live. From there he went away to 
get dentalia to pay for his wife. He told her: “Look over the hill 
every morning for a large light, the morning star. This will bea 
sign that I am coming back that day.” When he came back he 
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brought many dentalia. Then he went across the ocean to live, to 
Shure, where his wife was from, and paid for her in dentalia. 


ABSTRACTS. 


1. Above-old-man makes water, vegetation, animals, and man, and in- 
structs man as to life. 

2. He wants men to live ten times, but is unable to prevail against the 
underground insect spinagaralu, so that men die without returning. 

3- Above-old-man destroys people with a flood, which covers all except 
three mountain peaks, and then makes a new race. 

4. The culture-hero-trickster Gatswokwire makes medicine which ena- 
bles women to bear children without being themselves killed. 

5- He comes to the keeper of fish, and by pretending to have fish eggs 
secures the release of fish into the world. 

6. He is carried across the ocean by a woman he finds on the beach. 

7. Above-old-man makes the earth, man, and animals. 

8. The spider descends from the sky by string he has made for Above- 
old-man and swallowed. 

g. The otter eating Above-old-man’s fish is told by him to live in the 
water. 

10. The frog’s child dying, the insect spinagaralu refuses to let it come 
to life again, and thus causes permanent death. When spinagaralu’s child 
dies, the frog is obdurate. 

11. The sky falls and the mole supports it with its hand, which becomes 
twisted. 

12. The culture-hero-trickster Gatswokwire changes his form in order 
to obtain food from the same person repeatedly. 

13. He and Coyote go to get women. He succeeds but Coyote fails 
and looks for food. 

14. Coyote marries and takes away his wife. He has no home, but de- 
ceives the woman. She sees him looking for food and leaves him. 

15. Coyote, troubling the panther as to the making of his harpoon point, 
is told to break his leg, which he does. 

16. Coyote leaps with other animals across a stream of pitch. Overdo- 
ing the feat, he falls in, sticks, and dies. He returns to life. 

17- The dog makes fire with the fire drill. He refuses to give it to the 
panther. 

18. The blue jay has the power of shaking acorn meal from her feathers, 
and of leaching it supernaturally. Other women try to imitate her but 
fail. 

19. The grizzly bear thinks the sea lion dead, but is killed by him. 

20. The crow crosses the ocean and abandons his children on a rock. 
One of them returns, and the crow’s wife, the eagle, burns him. 

21. The raven takes a bathing woman’s dress, and thus makes her follow 
him to the man who is to marry her. 

22. The pelican deprives others of their catch of fish until he is killed 
by the eagle. 
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23. The skunk pretending to be sick, the elk is called as doctor, but is 
shot and killed by the skunk. 

24. A poor boy is oppressed and starved. The spirits give him power 
and he overcomes his oppressors and is a prominent man. 

25. A poor man accompanies ten rich men who cross the ocean nightly 
to dance. He surpasses them and wins a wife. After his return he pro- 
cures dentalia to pay for her and goes back across the ocean with her to 
live. 


A. L. Kroeber. 
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EXPLANATION OF THE SEATTLE TOTEM POLE. 


Every visitor to Seattle, Washington, has been attracted and more 
or less interested by the great totem pole that adorns its main square, 
but until recently no authentic explanation of the carvings upon it 
had been obtained. 

During the last year, however, Professor Edmond S. Meany of the 
University of Washington interested himself in the matter, and after 
much correspondence obtained an account of it from a Tlingit Indian 
of Ketchikan, David E. Kininnook, which was published in the Seattle 
“ Post-Intelligencer” of September 4, last. 

Recently Professor Boas has received from Mr. George Hunt much 
longer versions of the myths here illustrated and has transmitted 
them to me, suggesting that I extract the essential portions and send 
them to the Journal of American Folk-Lore for publication, along 
with a reproduction of the pole. The accounts were obtained by 
Mr. George Hunt from its former owner, Mrs. Robert Hunt, and 
therefore ought to be reliable. It seems that the pole belonged to 
the Ganaxa’di (People of Ga’nax), one of the principal Tlingit families 
belonging to the Raven clan. 

At the top of this pole is Raven himself in the act of carrying off 
the moon in his mouth. The story told about this is the familiar 
northwest coast tale of the being at the head of Nass, who kept day- 
light and the moon in boxes in his house, and of how Raven stole these 
by assuming the form of a hemlock needle, letting himself be swal- 
lowed by that chief's daughter and being born again through her. 
But after recounting in the usual manner how the disguised Raven 
obtained the daylight and moon by crying for them, this version con- 
cludes in the Nass fashion, 7. ¢. Raven lets out the light to obtain 
olachen from the ghosts who are fishing from canoes made of grave- 
boxes. In the Wrangel version these fishermen appear as the ori- 
ginal animals who were then in human shape but fled to the woods 
and into the sea, and became the kinds of animals whose skins they 
happened to be wearing at the time. Mr. Hunt's version also makes 
the home of the keeper of daylight in a cave, and presents Raven’s 
quest as the result of a council to which he had called all of his 
people. 

The next two figures are said to be a woman and a frog illus- 
trating the familiar story of the woman who teased a frog and was 
carried off to the frog town, where she married. To recover her, 
the lake in which the frog town stood was drained. According to 
Mr. Hunt the woman whose story is related here was one of the 
Ganaxa'di called Gat!a’x, but it is generally told of the Kiksa‘di. 
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Aside from this it differs from other tales of the sort only in making 
the heroine send her two little sons back to her father’s house after a 
bone to pierce holes in skins, and in making her father’s people break 
a dam in order to drain the lake and kill all of the frogs except her 
children after they had done so. 

Below the frog carving comes another episode from the story of 
Raven. First is a carving of Mink, then Raven, next a common 
whale, and at the bottom “the chief of all birds.” It is the familiar 
tale relating how Raven was swallowed by a whale and lived on its 
insides until he killed it and drifted ashore, but the version is very 
elaborate and differs in many particulars from any heretofore pub- 
lished. In the first place Raven is represented as taking Mink along 
with him as his companion. This is an incident of the tradition of 
the Kimkink.! Secondly, the whale is asked to take them across a 
bay or strait as a favor, and himself directs Raven to cut out and eat 
portions of his fat if he will be careful not to touch his heart. After: 
the people outside had cut a hole in order to liberate them; it is said 
that Mink jumped out all oily and rolled in rotten wood, giving his 
fur the appearance it has to-day, and that Raven did likewise. 

The conclusion is quite new to me. According to this the whale 
drifted ashore at Naikun or Rose Spit on the northeastern end of 
the Queen Charlotte Islands, and afterwards Raven and Mink started 
to walk around them. ‘One day he [Raven] found a great house, 
and then he thought to himself, ‘I will go and see whose house it is ?’ 
And when he went into it there he saw a great man with a bird beak 
on him, and as soon as Yatl [the Raven] saw him he knew who it was. 
And then Yatl called him by his name. His name is Nasak Yale or 
Chief of all Birds. Now he [Raven] was the chief of the Raven tribe.” 
Because this person was chief of all the birds, Yat] had a long talk 
with him and told him everything that he had done. The chief 
of all the birds was not pleased with those things, however, so he 
turned Raven into the bird we see to-day and Mink into a corre- 
sponding animal. 

There is substantial agreement between these explanations and 
those given by Mr. Kininnook. In the second episode, however, the 
latter makes it a man who married a frog woman, and he weaves the 
whole story into the myth of Raven by making Raven tell this man 
to do so. He also seems to identify Mink with Low-Tide-Woman, 
whom he makes Raven marry in order to obtain things found at low 
tide. In the version of the Raven story which I collected at Wrangel, 
Mink also appears in the tale of Low-Tide-Woman but is not identified 
with her. Again, Mr. Kininnook calls this whale a killer instead of 
a common whale, and makes Raven marry it in order to get more 

! Boas, /ndianische Sagen von der Nord-Pacifischen Kiiste Amerikas. 
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food, while the lowest figure he identifies with the keeper of the day- 
light, whom he calls the father, instead of the grandfather of Raven. 

This last being is worthy of special attention. The native name 
that Mr. Hunt gives him, Nasak Yale, and which I write Nas-ca’ki- 
yétl, means Raven-at-the-Head-of-Nass and was given by my Wrangel 
informant as the name of the keeper of the daylight, moon, etc. He 
was furthermore asserted to be the supreme deity of the Tlingit and 
the special object of their prayers. I had supposed this view of him 
to have arisen under missionary stimulus, but what Mr. Hunt says 
would suggest that there was some aboriginal foundation for it. 
Perhaps he was the Tlingit equivalent for the Tsimshian and Haida 
heaven gods, Laxha’ and Sins sga’/nagwai.! 

Fohn R. Swanton. 


1 Respecting the pole figured on the frontispiece Mr. Hunt writes: “This is 
the totem pole at Fort Rupert, imitation of that taken from Alaska and now 
in Seattle, put up by its true owner, Mrs. Robert Hunt, who put it over her dead 
mother as a tombstone.” He adds that its true history will be found in the paper 
written by him, and signs himself “Geo. Hunt, History Collector.” 
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MYTHOLOGY OF INDIAN STOCKS NORTH OF 
MEXICO. 


I, 


Tue following notes are intended as a brief guide to the principal 
literature of the mythology of the Indian stocks north of the Mexi- 
can boundary line. The arrangement is the linguistic one of the 
late Major J. W. Powell and the Bureau of American Ethnology, 
with a few modifications in spelling. 

Of works of a general nature on the mythology of the American 
Indians, or certain large sections of them, there may be mentioned 
here: Miiller’s “ Amerikanische Urreligionen” (Basel, 1855) ; Boas’s 
“Indianische Sagen von der Nord-Pacifischen Kiiste” (Berlin, 1895) ; 
Brinton’s “American Hero-Myths” (Phila. 1882), “Essays of an 
Americanist ” (Phila. 1890), “ Myths of the New World” (new ed. 
Phila. 1896). “The American Anthropologist,” “The Journal of 
American Folk-Lore,” and “The American Antiquarian,” besides 
the extensive publications of the Bureau of American Ethnology, con- 
tain many monographs and articles. 

Of the following stocks, some of which are altogether extinct, and 
others nearly so, no considerable body of mythological data has been 
published, or is known to exist : — 

1. Adaizan, 2. Attacapan, 3. Beothukan, 4. Chimakuan, 5. Chima- 
rikan, 6. Chitimachan, 7. Chumashan, 8. Coahuiltecan, 9. Costanoan, 
10. Esselenian, 11. Kalapooian, 12. Karankawan, 13. Kusan, 14. 
Natchesan, 15. Salinan, 16. Sastean, 17. Takilman, 18. Timuquanan, 
19. Tonikan, 20. Tonkawan, 21. Waiilatpuan, 22. Washoan, 23. Wish- 
oskan.! 

The amount of material, published or in existence in MSS., con- 
cerning the following stocks is not very extensive :— 

1. Kulanapan. Some legends and other mythological data of the 
Pomo, Gallinomero, Kabinapek, Senel, Yokaia, etc., of this stock are 
given by Powers in his “Tribes of California” (Contrib. N. Amer. 
Ethnol. 1877, vol. iii.). The basketry designs of the Pomo tribes are 
discussed at pages 20-24 of Dixon’s work on this subject. 

2. Mariposan. Some legends and other mythological data of the 
Yokuts, etc., of this stock are given by Powers (of. cit.). Mr. J. W. 
Hudson (Journ. Amer. Folk-Lore, 1902, vol. xv. pp. 104-106) has pub- 
lished a Mariposan myth of the San Joaquin basin. 

3. Moquelumnan. Some legends, etc., from the Chokoyem, Miwok, 


' Since this was written Dr. A. L. Kroeber has published in the Fournal of 
American Folk-Lore, vol. xvii. pp. 85-107, “ Wishosk Myths,” embodying English 
tests and abstracts of twenty-five tales, —a valuable contribution. 
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etc., of this stock are given by Powers (of. cit.). A few basket- 
designs of the Moquelumnan Indians of Amador and Calaveras 
counties are described by Dixon (of. cé¢. p. 19). 

4. Palaihnihan. Some legends and other mythological data from 
the Achomawi, etc., of this stock are given by Powers (of. cit.). 
The basketry designs of the Pit River Indians of this stock are dis- 
cussed by Dixon (of. cit. pp. 14-17). The shamans of the Acho- 
mAwi are briefly described by Dr. R. B. Dixon (Journ. Amer. Folk- 
Lore, 1904, vol. xvii. pp. 24, 25). 

5. Piman. The existence among the tribes of this stock of a 
method of recording events by means of notched sticks was discov- 
ered by the late Dr. Frank Russell, who has given a brief account 
of these “ Pima Annals” (Amer. Anthrop. 1903, n. s. vol. v. pp. 76— 
80). Details will appear in his monograph on the Indians of this 
region to be published by the Bureau of American Ethnology. The 
narratives accompanying these “annals ” contain many mythological 
items. According to Mr. Mooney (Ann. Rep. Bur. Amer. Ethn. 
1892-93, p. 805) the Pima were unaffected by the “ ghost dance” of 
1890. The Papago branch of the Piman stock were visited by 
Dr. W J McGee in 1894-95, but the results of the investigation 
have not yet appeared in detail. 

6. Quoratean. Some legends and other mythological data from 
the Karok, of this stock, are given by Powers (of. c7t.). 

7. Shahaptian. Some “ Notes on the Mythology and Religion of 
the Nez Percé,” of this stock, were published by R. L. Packard in 
1891 (Journ. Amer. Folk-Lore, vol. iv. pp. 327-330). The subjects 
dealt with are the stealing of fire by the beaver from the pines and 
the obtaining of the sacred or vigil name by children. According 
to Mr. James Mooney (Ann. Rep. Bur. Amer. Ethn. 1892-93, p. 805) 
the “ghost dance” excitement of 1890 touched very slightly, if at 
all, the Shahaptian tribes of the Columbia basin. In the “ Ameri- 
can Anthropologist” (1900, vol. ii. n. s. pp. 779, 780) Mrs. R. S. 
Shackelford published a brief “ Legend of the Klickatat Basket.” 

8. Uchean. In the “ American Anthropologist” (1893, vol. vi. 
pp. 279-282) Dr. A. S. Gatschet published “ Some Mythic Stories of 
the Yuchi Indians.” Abstracts are given of myths relating to origin 
of dry land, making of first land, origin of red-cedar, sun myths, 
etc. The Algonkian diving episode appears in the myth relating to 
the discovery of dry land. 

9. Weitspekan. Some legends and other mythological data from 
the Yurok, of this stock, are given by Powers (of. ciz.). 

10. Yakonan. In 1900 Dr. Livingston Farrand visited the Alsea 
Indians of Oregon, who belong to this stock, and obtained “a series 
of connected texts and translations.” The result of the investiga- 
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tion is résuméd in an article, “ Notes on the Alsea Indians of Ore- 
gon” (Amer. Anthrop. 1901, n. s. iii. pp. 240-247). General be- 
liefs about the world, past and present, shamanism, tribal stories, 
traditions, etc., are briefly considered. The “Transformer” or 
“ Wanderer” is the central figure of these legends. Another sub- 
ject is the adventures of five brothers ; the youngest is the cleverest 
and deviser of means of escape from danger and difficulty. 

11. Yanan. At pages 279-484 of Mr. Curtin’s “Creation Myths 
of Primitive America” (Boston, 1898) are given the English texts of 
thirteen tales and legends of the Yanas, cosmogonic and animal, 
including myths of the hero-child, finding of fire, the first battle, 
star-lore, etc. 

12. Yuman. The mythology and folk-lore of some of the tribes 
of this stock are but little known. “A Yuma Cremation,” as wit- 
nessed by him in 1892, has been described by Mr. G. R. Putnam 
(Amer. Anthrop. 1895, vol. viii. pp. 264-267). In the “ California 
Medical Journal” (1896, vol. xviii. pp. 135-140) Mr. W. T. Heffer- 
mann discusses “‘ Medicine among the Yumas.” 

The mythology of the Dieguefios or Mission Indians of San Diego 
has been studied by Miss C. Du Bois, who has published several brief 
articles in the “Journal of American Folk-Lore” and elsewhere. 
“The Mythology of the Dieguefios” (1901, vol. xiv. pp. 181-185) 
gives cosmogonic and animal myths. 

Dr. A. L. Kroeber’s “ Preliminary Sketch of the Mohave Indi- 
ans” (Amer. Anthrop. 1902, n. s. vol. iv. pp. 276-285) contains notes 
on religion, mythology, ceremonies, folk-lore. The “ younger bro- 
ther’’ myth is prominent. Mohave mythology “in its fundamental 
nature resembles closely the mythologies of the Zufii, Sia, and 
Navaho. Dreams are of great importance in Mohave religion, and 
individual experience rules. Mohave cosmogonic and animal lore 
are résuméd in Lieutenant J. G. Bourke’s “ Notes on the Cosmogony 
and Theogony of the Mojave Indians of the Rio Colorado, Arizona” 
(Journ. Amer. Folk-Lore, 1889, vol. ii. pp. 170-189). The Mohave 
creator is Mustam-ho, whose resistance to being born is the cause of 
the labor of women in childbirth. The Mohave Venus is Cathefia. 
The fire-stealer is the coyote. The first man was made of Mustam- 
ho’s body. 

Some data concerning the mythology of the Wallapai and Hava- 
supai Indians of the Yuman stock are to be found in G. W. James’s 
“The Indians of the Painted Desert Region” (Boston, 1903), which 
contains chapters on “ The Advent of the Wallapai” (pp. 188-198, 
creation legend), “The Havasupais and their Legends” (pp. 209- 
219, origin of race), and “The Havasupai’s Religious Dances and 
Beliefs’ (pp. 248-264). 
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Of the stocks included in the next group we possess more mytho- 
logical and folk-lore material, published and in MSS., or are confi- 
dent of its existence and probable record in the future. For some 
of these tribes (as for the eastern and northern Algonquians) sur- 
prisingly little has been done in the way of recording the native texts 
of important myths and legends. 

1. Caddoan. The mythological data concerning the Pawnee, 
Arikara, and Wichita branches of this stock have grown to consider- 
able dimensions during the past few years, owing to the activity of 
specialists, like Grinnell, Dorsey, and Miss Fletcher. The “Ghost 
Dance” excitement of 1890, according to Mr. James Mooney (Ann. 
Rep. Bur. Amer. Ethn. 1892-93, p. 927), affected the Caddo, 
Wichita, and Pawnee so that it “has become a part of the tribal 
life.” The part played by the Caddo in the “Ghost Dance” is 
described by Mr. Mooney (of. cit. pp. 1092-1103). Miss Alice C. 
Fletcher has written about “ A Pawnee Ritual used when Changing 
a Man’s Name” (Amer. Anthr. 1899, n. s. vol. i. pp. 82-97), “ Star 
Cult among the Pawnees” (did. 1902, vol. iv, pp. 730-736), “ Paw- 
nee Star Lore” (Journ. Amer. Folk-Lore, 1903, vol. xvi. pp. 10-15), 
etc. Her investigations, the results of which have been published 
only in small part, have revealed the possession by the Pawnees 
of a deep religiousness, which expresses itself in such forms that 
some authorities have been tempted to see in them the effect of 
contact with the white man. Dr. George A. Dorsey has published 
“Wichita Tales” (Journ. Amer. Folk-Lore, 1902, vol. xv. 215-239; 
1903, vol. xvi. pp. 160-179), the story of tribal origins and a 
boy-hero legend are given in detail,—and “How the Pawnee cap- 
tured the Cheyenne Medicine Arrows” (Amer. Anthr. 1903, n. s. 
vol. v. pp. 644-658). As vol. viii. of the “ Memoirs of the Amer- 
ican Folk-Lore Society” (Boston, 1904, pp. 320) appeared Dr. Dor- 
sey’s “ Traditions of the Skidi Pawnee.” A valuable contribution 
to the literature of the mythology of the Caddoan stock is Mr. G. B. 
Grinnell’s “ Pawnee Hero-Stories and Folk-Tales” (N. Y. 1889). 
Mr. Grinnell has published since several articles, one of which is a 
general discussion of “Pawnee Mythology” (Journ. Amer. Folk- 
Lore, 1893, vol. vi. pp. 113-130). According to Mr. Grinnell,“ nearly 
all the ancient stories told in the tribes convey some religious lesson.” 
In fact, “the mythology of the Pawnees is founded almost entirely 
on their religion.” Dr. Dorsey's “Traditions of the Skidi Pawnee ” 
records some ninety tales (cosmogonic, boy heroes, medicine, animal 
tales, etc.). In Pawnee mythology the stars play a very important 
réle, and the concept of Tirawa, the chief deity, is a remarkable one 
for an uncultured Indian people. The Pawnee origin-myth is very 
interesting. The Skidi traditions must rank among the notable con- 
tributions to the literature of aboriginal mythology. 
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Since this article was in preparation has appeared Miss Fletcher’s 
fine monograph on “The Hako: A Pawnee Ceremony,” forming 
pt. ii. (pp. 5-372) of the “ Twenty-second Annual Report of the 
Bureau of American Ethnology,” 1900-1901 [Washington, 1904]. 
“The Hako ” is essentially a prayer for offspring, but is also of deep 
social import, and has made use of many very ancient and unrelated 
ideas and ceremonies. It is very expressive of primitive life and 
thought. This monograph is discussed at some length elsewhere in 
this Journal. 

2. Chinookan. Our knowledge of the mythology of this stock is 
due to Dr. Franz Boas, the results of whose investigations in 1890- 
1891 and 1894 have been published by the Bureau of American 
Ethnology. As “Bulletin 20,” appeared “Chinook Texts ” (Wash- 
ington, 1894, pp. 278), and as “ Bulletin 26,” was issued “ Kathlamet 
Texts” (Washington, 1901, pp. 261). The first contains the native 
text, interlinear translation, and free English version of eighteen 
myths (cosmogonic and animal), two historical tales, and thirteen be- 
liefs, customs, and tales (spirits, birth, marriage, death, hunting, pot- 
latch, etc.). The last few tales relate to the Clatsop of the Chinoo- 
kan stock. The blue jay is a very prominent figure in Chinookan 
mythology. The “Chinook Texts” cover a wide range of folk-lore 
and are of especial value both to the linguist and to the mythologist. 
The “Kathlamet Texts” contains native text, interlinear transla- 
tion, and free English version of seventeen myths and sixteen tales in 
the Kathlamet or Upper Chinook dialect, — cosmogonic, observation- 
myths, animal stories, etc. The Kathlamet deluge legend has an Al- 
gonquian aspect, while the raccoon story resembles “ Uncle Remus.” 
The panther and lynx tale is a typical elder and younger brother 
story. A large number of the myths have an observational charac- 
ter. Some are of a social type, as is the case with many of the 
myths of the peoples of the North Pacific coast, among whom grades 
or classes prevail. The crow, the blue jay, and the coyote are promi- 
nent figures. Elsewhere (Journ. Amer. Folk-Lore, 1893, vol. vi. 
pp. 39-43) Dr. Boas has specially discussed “ The Doctrine of Souls 
and of Disease among the Chinook Indians.” 

3. Copehan. Some mythological data concerning the Wintun and 
Patwin of this stock are given by Fowers in his “ Tribes of Califor- 
nia” (Contr. N. Am. Ethn. 1877, voi. iii.). Curtin devotes pages 
3-278 of his “ Creation Myths of Primitive America” (Boston, 1898) 
to the Wintun, the English text only of nine myths being given. 
The chief figures in Wintun mythology are Olelbis (who is now in 
the sky), Winishuyat (a sort of Tom Thumb), Wokwok (son of 
Olelbis and source of power and wealth), Norwan (food-giving hero- 
woman), Hawt (the musician and water-spirit), Kele (the wolf). At 
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pages 511-516 is described “the making of doctors among the 
Wintuns.” The basketry designs of the Wintun have been briefly 
treated by Dr. R. B. Dixon (Mem. Amer. Mus. Nat. Hist. 1903, vol. 
xvii. pp. 17-18). 

4. Eskimoan. The literature of the mythology of the Eskimoan 
stock includes a number of excellent monographs and special articles. 
Greenland is represented by Dr. H. Rink’s “Tales and Traditions 
of the Eskimo” (London, 1875. Danish ed. 1866-1871), and G. 
Holm’s “ Sagn og Fotillinger fra Anmagralik”’ (Meddelser om Gron- 
land, vol. x.) ; the Smith Sound Eskimo by A. L. Kroeber’s “ Tales 
of the Smith Sound Eskimo” (Journ. Amer. Folk-Lore, 1899, vol. 
xii. pp. 166-182); the Eskimo of Baffin Land and Hudson Bay by 
the data in Boas’s “ The Central Eskimo” (Ann. Rep. Bur. Ethn. 
1881-85, pp. 561-658) and his noteworthy monograph on “The 
Eskimo of Baffin Land and Hudson Bay” (Bull. Amer. Mus. Nat. 
Hist., N. Y., 1901, vol. xiv. pp. I-370), — in the latter the English ver- 
sions of 81 tales from Cumberland Sound and 30 from the west coast 
of Hudson Bay are given, the native texts of a number from Cumber- 
land Sound ; those of Labrador by the data in L. M. Turner’s “ Eth- 
nology of the Ungava District” (Ann. Rep. Bur. Ethn. 1889-90) ; 
the Eskimo of the Mackenzie by the data in E. Petitot’s “ Traditions 
indiennes du Canada nordouest” (Paris, 1886), “Monographie des 
Esquimaux Tchiglit du Mackenzie et de l’Anderson” (Paris, 1876), — 
these two works contain a few native texts with interlinear transla- 
tions, —and “Les Grands Esquimaux”’ (Paris, 1887); the Alaskan 
Eskimo by the data in Murdoch's “A Few Legendary Fragments 
from the Point Barrow Eskimo” (Amer. Naturalist, 1886, pp. 593- 
599), his “ Ethnological Results of the Point Barrow Expedition” 
(Ann. Rep. Bur. Ethn. 1887-88, pp. 3-441), E. W. Nelson’s “ The 
Eskimo about Bering Strait” (¢did. 1896-97, pp. 309-518 espec.), 
and F. Barnum’s “Grammatical Fundamentals of the Innuit Lan- 
guage” (Boston, 1901). Nelson, at pages 450-518, gives the English 
texts of some 30 folk-tales, including the creation legend, animal 
myths, etc.,—the Eskimo text with interlinear translation, of the 
tale “ The One-who-finds-nothing”’ is also given (pp. 475-479). The 
stories (native text and translation) recorded by Father Barnum are 
in the Tununa dialect of Nelson Island. The Eskimo of Kadiak are 
represented by the 10 legends in Mr. F. A. Golder’s “Tales from 
Kodiak Island” (Journ. Amer. Folk-Lore, 1903, pp. 16-31, 85-103), 
— chiefly animal and hero stories. In the mythology of the Alaskan 
Eskimo the raven figures prominently. The mythologic and folk-lore 
relations of the Eskimo with the peoples of N. E. Asia have recently 
been discussed in admirable scientific fashion by Mr. W. Bogoras, in 
his monograph “The Folk-Lore of Northeastern Asia as compared 
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with that of Northwestern America” (Amer. Anthrop. 1902, vol. iv. 
n. 8. pp. 577-683), based on personal investigations (500 tales from 
the peoples of N. E. Asia, including the Asiatic Eskimo, were col- 
lected) under the auspices of the Jesup North Pacific Expedition. 
According to Mr. Bogoras, the folk-lore of the “West Bering” 
tribes, except the Chukchee, “shows comparatively much greater 
similarity with Indian than with Eskimo tradition.” The raven tales 
of the Alaskan Eskimo, he thinks, were probably borrowed from the 
Indians of Alaska, who have deeply influenced Eskimo religious and 
social customs. The réle of the Eskimo in the ethnological develop- 
ment of the Bering Sea area has yet to be studied out. 

Of essays of a general character on Eskimo mythology may be 
mentioned Dr. A. L. Kroeber’s “Animal Tales of the Eskimo” 
(Journ. Amer. Folk-Lore, 1899, vol. xii. pp. 17-23), Dr. F. Boas’ 
“Eskimo Tales and Songs” (édid. 1894, vol. vii. pp. 45-50), and H. 
Newell Wardle’s “The Sedna Cycle: A Study in Myth Evolution” 
(Amer. Anthrop. 1900, vol. ii. n. s. pp. 568-580), — the last treats 
of the old woman, mistress of the lower world. In an able and 
suggestive article on “ The Folk-Lore of the Eskimo” (Journ. Amer. 
Folk-Lore, 1904, vol. xvii. pp. 1-13) Dr. Boas sketches the chief 
characteristics of the mythology of this stock. The most character- 
istic part of Eskimo folk-lore is the hero tales which “reflect with 
remarkable faithfulness the social conditions and customs of the 
people,” but indicate no great power of imagination. These tales 
treat of visits to fabulous tribes, encounters with monsters, quarrels 
and wars, shamanism and witchcraft. Eskimo tales present the 
sexual element very slightly. The great mass of Eskimo folk-lore 
consists of hero tales in which “the supernatural plays a more or 


less important réle.” Another fundamental characteristic feature is. 


“the limitation of the field of animal tales,”—the animal myth 
proper, Dr. Boas thinks, “ was originally foreign to Eskimo folk-lore.” 
In Eskimo myths there is a “complete absence of the idea that 
transformations or creations were made for the benefit of man during 
a mythological period, and that these events changed the general 
aspect of the world.” Indeed, the most striking feature of Eskimo 
folk-lore is ‘its thoroughly human character.” In general the sub- 
ject of tradition is “the events occurring in human society as it 
exists now.” ° 

5. Kiowan. The mythology of the tribes of the Kiowan stock has 
been studied by Gatschet and Mooney. The former published in 
“Das Ausland” (November 17, 1890), under the title, “ Sinti, der erste 
Mensch,” the creation legend of the Kayowé (Kiowa). The latter 
has also discussed (Ann. Rep. Bur. Amer. Ethn. 1892-93, pp. 1078- 
1091) the share of the Kiowa and Kiowa Apache in the “Ghost 
VOL. XVIII. —NO. 69. 9 
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Dance” religion, — texts and explanations of 15 songs are given. In 
“Urquell” (N. F. vol. i. pp. 329-333) Mr. Mooney describes “The 
Kiowa Peyote Rite.” It was through Mr. Mooney’s Kiowa studies 
largely that the real importance of “ mescalism” (see Havelock Ellis 
in Pop. Sci. Mo., 1902, vol. lxi. pp. 52-71) among these and other 
Indian tribes was demonstrated. The historical-ethnographical mo- 
nograph of Mooney, “ The Calendar History of the Kiowa Indians” 
(Ann. Rep. Bur. Amer. Ethn. 1895-96, pp. 129-445), contains some 
mythological data, besides a section (pp. 237-244) on “the religion 
of the Kiowa.” The sun, according to Mr. Mooney, is the chief 
deity of these Indians, — “by him they swear, to him they make 
sacrifice of their own flesh, and in his honor they held the great 
annual #’ado or sun-dance.” After the sun come the buffalo and 
the peyote plant. The rain and the serpent are of little importance. 
The Sun-boy and Sinti are the chief supernatural heroes. The 
worship of the peyote (comparatively modern) has been adopted from 
the southern tribes. The “ ghost dance” is also an exotic. 

The “ mescal rattle” of the Kiowa has been described by Mooney 
(Amer. Anthrop., 1892, vol. v. pp. 64, 65). 

6. Kitunahan. Our knowledge of the mythology of this stock is 
due to Dr. Franz Boas and Dr. A. F. Chamberlain, the formur of 
whom visited them in 1889, the latter in 1891. Besides his notes on 
religion, shamanism, customs, etc. (Rep. on N. W. Tribes of Can- 
ada, 1889), Dr. Boas published “Sagen der Kootenay” (Verh. d. 
Berl. Ges. f. Anthr. 1891, pp. 159-172),—six legends (chiefly ani- 
mal tales), including the making the sun and the ascent of the 
animals into the sky, are given. In the “ American Antiquarian” 
(1895, vol. xvii. pp. 68-72) Dr. Chamberlain discussed in general 
terms Kootenay “ Mythology and Folk-Lore,” and a general account 
of “Kootenay ‘Medicine Men’” has also been published by him 
(Journ. Amer. Folk-Lore, 1901, vol. xiv. pp. 95-99). In his “Re- 
port on the Kootenays” (Rep. on N. W. Tribes of Canada, 1892) 
Dr. Chamberlain gave brief abstracts of numerous cosmogonic tales 
and animal stories, including the deluge legend, and several tales of 
the coyote-cycle (the coyote is the chief figure in Kootenay mytho- 
logy) appeared as “The Coyote and Owl” (Mem. Intern. Congr. 
Anthr., Chicago, 1894, pp. 282-284). In the possession of the same 
writer are the Kootenay texts and translations of a large number of 
myths and legends (in large part animal tales) collected by him dur- 
ing his visit of 1891. The affinities of Kootenay mythology are 
with the coyote-cycle of the Rocky Mountain tribes and the British 
Columbian cycle of animal tales. The sun and moon myths suggest 
comparison with those of some of the Californian tribes. 

7. Koluschan. Some items of mythology and folk-lore of the 
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Tlingit are given by Boas (Rep. on N. W. Tribes of Canada, 1889) 
and Niblack in his “The Coast Indians of Southern Alaska and 


“Indianische Sagen von der Nord-Pacifischen Kiiste Amerikas” 
(Berlin, 1895) Dr. Boas gives (pp. 311-328) the German texts of 10 
Tlingit legends, besides 19 other brief tales about the raven, who is 
the chief figure in the mythology of these Indians. A. Krause’s 
“Die Tlinkit-Indianer” (Berlin, 1885) contains also some folk-lore 
and mythologic material. A work of general interest is F. Knapp 
and R. L. Childe’s “Thlinkets of Southeastern Alaska” (Chicago, 
1896). Lieut. G. T. Emmons’s “ The Basketry of the Tlingit” (Mem. 
Amer. Mus. Nat. Hist., N. Y., 1903, vol. iii. pt. ii. pp. 229-277) treats 
of animal and other ornamental motifs, many of which have their 
inner meanings, although the author notes “the absence of a totem 
significance of these forms. The mythology of the Tlingit, etc., is 
compared with that of the peoples of N. E. Asia by Bogoras (Amer. 
Anthrop. 1902, n. s. vol. iv. pp. 636-668). 

8. Lutuamian. Of the two sections of this stock, Modoc and 
Klamath, the latter has been more studied. Besides the few data 
in Joaquin Miller’s “ Life among the Modocs”’ (1873), we have Gat- 
schet’s “Songs of the Modoc Indians” (Amer. Anthrop. 1894, 
vol. vii. pp. 26-31) and the Modoc material in his Klamath volumes. 
Gatschet’s notable monograph, “ The Klamath Indians of South- 
western Oregon” (Washington, 1890, 2 pts.), forming vol. ii. of 
“Contributions to North American Ethnology,” published by the 
Bureau of American Ethnology, contains considerable mythologic 
and folk-lore data, including many brief texts (creation, cosmogonic, 
animal tales). Natural philosophy, elementary deities, spirit deities, 
animal deities, principles of mythification, etc., are discussed. The 
chief figure in Klamath mythology is K’mukamtch, “The Old Man 
of the Ancients,” creator, namer, ruler, transformer. He has begun 
to have a grotesque and popularly comic character like the Cree 
Wisketchak and the Ojibwa Naniboju. The companion and rival of 
K’mukamtch is Aishish, his son, of whom several beautiful myths 
are related. The “five thunders” are also important characters. 
Texts, with annotations, are given of a number of incantation songs of 
the shamans of the Klamath and Modocs. Dr. George A. Dorsey 
has described certain “Gambling Games of the Klamath Indians” 
(Amer. Anthr., 1901, n. s. vol. iii. pp. 14-27). 

9. Pujunan. Some legends and other mythological data from the 
Maidu and Nishinam, of this stock, are given by Powers (of. cit.). 
The basketry designs of the Maidu are discussed by Dixon (of. cit. 
pp. 2-14). The most important work on the mythology of this stock 
is Dixon’s “ Maidu Myths” (Bull. Amer. Mus. Nat. Hist., N. Y., 
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1902, vol. xvii. pt. ii. pp. 33-118), giving the English texts of 22 
myths and legends. Among them are myths of creation, cosmo- 
gonic tales, observation myths, animal tales, etc. In the last the 
coyote is prominent. The “Earth-Namer” resembles the “Trans- 
former” of the N. W. coast. The deluge legend has the diving 
incident so well known from Algonkian mythology. The miracu- 
lous twins appear also. Some of the animal tales have British Colum- 
bian analogues. In a later publication Dr. Dixon discusses “ System 
and Sequence in Maidu Mythology” (Journ. Amer. Folk-Lore, 1903, 
vol. xvi. pp. 32-36), showing mythologies of both the N. E. and the 
N. W. sections of the Maidu to possess “a notable system and 
sequence,” expressed with a certain literary charm and power. The 
Maidu shamans are briefly described by Dr. Dixon in his article 
on “Some Shamans of Northern California” (did. 1904, vol. xvii. 
pp. 25, 26). In the same journa! (1900, vol. xiii. pp. 267-270) he pub- 
lished “ Some Coyote Stories from the Maidu Indians.” 

10. Skittagetan (Haidan). The mythology and folk-lore of the 
Haida Indians has been studied by Deans, Boas, Dawson, and Swan- 
ton. Besides several brief articles in the “ American Antiquarian " 
and the “Journal of American Folk-Lore,” Mr. James Deans has 
published “ Tales from the Totems of the Hidery” (Chicago, 1899, 
vol. ii. of Arch. of Int. Folk-Lore Assoc.), containing many cos- 
mogonic and animal legends and myths (creation, sun, moon, flood, 
fire, etc.), English text only. Dr. Boas, besides notes in the “ Re- 
port on the Northwestern Tribes of Canada for 1889,” has published 
at pages 306-311 of his “Indianische Sagen von der Nord-Pacifi- 
schen Kiiste Amerikas” (Berlin, 1895), the German texts of 8 brief 
raven legends and the story of the frog-woman. His “ Facial Paint- 
ings of the Indians of Northern British Columbia” (Mem. Am. Mus. 
Nat. Hist., vol. ii. 1898, pp. 1-24) may be mentioned here, as it deals 
with a collection of facial paintings obtained from a Haida chief of 
Masset. Dr. Dawson’s work on the Haida Indians of Queen Char- 
lotte Islands appeared as an appendix to the “ Report of the Geologi- 
cal Survey of Canada for 1878-1879,” pp. 103-189. Dr. Swanton’s 
recent (1900-1901 and subsequently) visits to the Haida country 
have resulted in the securing of considerable textual material (myths, 
legends, etc.), of which only a brief specimen (Amer. Anthr. 1902, 
vol. iv. n.s., p. 401) has yet been published. The subject of the 
“Haida Calendar” has been treated by Dr. Swanton (Amer. 
Anthrop., 1903, vol. v. n. s. pp. 331-335), who is also preparing for 
the American Museum of Natural History (N. Y.) a monograph on 
the Haida. 

11. Tsimshian (Chimmesyan). The most accurate data concern- 
ing Tsimshian mythology are the result of the investigations of Dr. 
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Franz Boas, who visited the tribes of this stock in 1886 and 1894. 
Besides the notes on Tsimshian mythology contained in the “ Re- 
ports on the N. W. Tribes of Canada” for 1889 and 1895, Dr. Boas 
has published German texts of 19 myths and tales of the Tsimshian 
at pages 272-305 of his “Indianische Sagen von der Nord-Paci- 
fischen Kiiste Amerikas” (Berlin, 1895),—cosmogonic and animal 
tales, including sun myths, ascent to sky, deluge legend, fire-making, 
etc. As “Bulletin 27” of the Bureau of American Ethnology 
(Washington, 1902, pp. 244) appeared Dr. Boas’s “ Tsimshian Texts,” 
embodying native text, interlinear translation, and free rendering into 
English of 23 tales and legends in the Nass River dialect, or 
Nisqae, — cosmogonic tales, observation myths, animal stories, etc. 
The raven figures prominently. Some of the legends are almost 
fairy-tales. Tsimshian mythology reflects Tsimshian society and 
class distinctions. Count v. d. Schulenburg’s “Die Sprache der 
Zimshian-Indianer” (Braunschweig, 1894) also contains some my- 
thological data. 

12. Wakashan (Kwakiutl-Nootka). Of the mythology and folk- 
lore of some of the peoples of this stock not much is known, while the 
Kwakiutl is represented by a rather large body of material. Con- 
cerning the Makahs of Cape Flattery we have some items relating 
to mythology at pages 61-76 of J. G. Swan’s monograph on these 
Indians (Smiths. Contr. to Knowl. 1868, no. 220). 

The mythology and folk-lore of the Kwakiutl Indians have been 
given special attention by Dr. Franz Boas. Besides the data given 
in the “ Reports on the Northwestern Tribes of Canada” for 1889 
and 1890 (religion and secret societies) and some lesser articles, Dr. 
Boas has published “ Songs of the Kwakiutl Indians” (Int. Arch. f. 
Ethn. 1896, suppl. pp. 1-9), “Songs and Dances of the Kwakiutl”’ 
(Journ. Amer. Folk-Lore, 1888, vol. i: pp. 49-64). His monograph 
on “The Social Organization and Religious Ceremonials of the 
Kwakiutl Indians” (Rep. U. S. Nat. Mus. 1895, pp. 311-733) is the 
standard work on the Kwakiutl. Special chapters are devoted to 
The Clan Legends (pp. 366 ff.), The Spirits Presiding over Reli- 


gious Ceremonial and their Gifts (pp. 393-418), The Dances and — 


Songs of the Winter Ceremonial (pp. 431-500), The Winter Cere- 
monial of the Kwakiutl (pp. 500-544), The Winter Ceremonial at 
Fort Rupert, 1895-96 (pp. 544-606), Ceremonials of Other Tribes of 
Kwakiutl Lineage (pp. 606-620), The Lad’laxa (pp. 621-632). An 
Appendix (pp. 665-733) gives native text and interlinear translation 
of many legends and songs. Another valuable publication is Dr. F. 
Boas and George Hunt’s “ Kwakiutl Texts” (Mem. Amer. Mus. Nat. 
Hist. 1902, vol. v. pp. 1-402), which gives in parallel columns the 
native texts and English versions of a large number of cosmogonic 
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legends, animal tales, etc. The late Dr. G. M. Dawson’s “ Notes 
and Observations on the Kwakiool People, etc.” (Trans. R. Soc. 
Can., 1888, vol. v. sect. ii. pp. 63-98) contains a few items relating 
to traditions, religion, folk-lore. In his “Indianische Sagen von 
der Nord-Pacifischen Kiiste Amerikas” (Berlin, 1895), Dr. Boas 
published the German texts of a number of Kwakiutl cosmogonic 
and animal myths (pp. 157-169). 

Concerning the Héiltsuk people of the Wakashan stock and their 
mythology and folk-lore, we have the notes of Boas in the “ Report 
on the Northwestern Tribes of Canada for 1889,” and the texts of a 
number of cosmogonic (several raven myths) tales and animal stories 
given by the same author at pages 232-241 of his “ Indianische 
Sagen von der Nord-Pacifischen Kiiste Amerikas” (Berlin, 1895), 
Some data concerning the mythology and folk-lore of the Nootka 
Indians are given by Dr. F. Boas in the “ Report on the Northwest- 
ern Tribes of Canada” for 1890 (pp. 32-52), and the same writer has 
described their religious ceremonials (Rep. U. S. Nat. Mus. 1895, 
pp. 632-644). A considerable section (pp. 98-128) of his “ Indian- 
ische Sagen” (Berlin, 1895) is devoted to myths and legends (cos- 
mogonic and animals) of the Nutka. Of earlier works must be men- 
tioned J. R. Jewitt’s “Narrative of Adventures and Sufferings” 
(Middletown, 1815), and G. M. Sproat’s “ Scenes and Studies of Sav- 


age Life”’ (London, 1868). 
Alexander F. Chamberlain. 
CLARK UNIVERSITY, WORCESTER, MASS. 
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TRADITIONAL BALLADS IN NEW ENGLAND. 


I. 


INTRODUCTION, 


UNRECOGNIZED in its extent, if not indeed unknown as an element 
in American literature, is a widespread undercurrent of traditional 
folk-song. Popular poetry, even of the better sort, is by no means 
yet dead ; it lives on in every part of our broad land, as well in the 
heart of the populous city as on the lonely hillside. 

My researches, during the past two years, have been for the most 
part limited to a special field of activity,—the gathering of the 
remains, scanty, it seemed at first, of the older strata of the tra- 
ditional folk-song, represented by the F-nglish and Scottish ballad. 
Scattered over the country, versions of several ballads, notably “ Lord 
Randal,” “The Elfin Knight,” “Henry Martin,” and two or three 
others, have been known to collectors for some time, supposed to be 
the last fading flowers of popular poetry in the New World. It seems, 
however, not to have occurred to the collectors to draw an inference 
from the excellent condition in which they found them preserved. 
A ballad, extinct, or nearly so, appears ina short and mutilated form ; 
if it still retains the main facts of the story, and especially if the 
air has been preserved, its life is not yet ended, or near an end. 

New England, the oldest portion of our country, contrary to what 
has been supposed, is still the home of a large amount of traditional 
folk-song, much of it of the best order. In all, sixty-six versions of 
fourteen of the ballads represented in Professor Child’s volumes have 
come to my notice in the past two years. And of these a very few 
come from early broadsides, hitherto unrecorded, representing a 
tradition now extinct; the great majority, however, are still sung by 
elderly, or in some cases by young people, and are derived from purely 
oral sources, uncontaminated by hack-balladry. The best of them, 
those whose antiquity is most clearly attested, come from Vermont ; 
the greater number are from Massachusetts. 

At present — for augmentations will come in from time to time 
— the complete list of the ballads recovered by me in New England 
is as follows : — 

The Elfin Knight, 

Lady Isabel and the Elf-Knight, 

The Twa Sisters, 

Lord Randal, 

Young Beichan, 

Lord Thomas and Fair Annet, 

The Gypsy Laddie, 
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The Demon Lover, 

Henry Martin, 

Our Goodman, 

The George Aloe and the Sweepstake, 

The Golden Vanity, 

Captain Ward and the Rainbow, 

The Mermaid. 
Nearly half of these are preserved in their entirety as folk-songs, 
that is, with the original airs. Collectors have not always noted the 
importance of the air as a means of preserving the ballad. Often it 
happens that persons who can sing a ballad of twenty or more stanzas, 
without a break, will be unable to recite, apart from the tune, more 
than three consecutive stanzas, and seldom these correctly. This 
illustrates an important point in connection with the transmission of 
ballads, namely, that the words constitute but one half of a folk-song ; 
the air is no less an essential part. 

The origin of these ballads in New England and elsewhere is a 
question to be considered. There are two possible sources, pure tra- 
dition and contaminated tradition, as it may be called. Pure tradi- 
tion, the source of the best ballads, as “Lord Randal,” “The Twa 
Sisters,” and others, perpetuates itself orally, unassisted by the baser 
art of broadside hack-balladry. It may be early, going back to the 
time of the first settlers, as is the case with “ The Elfin Knight” 
and “ The Golden Vanity,” or, on the other hand, it may be more 
recent. This recent tradition may come either direct from the old 
countries, or by way of the British provinces. The best version of 
“The Gypsy Laddie” comes from Nova Scotia. 

Contaminated tradition occurs when the direct line of transmission 
is for the time interrupted by a printed form of the ballad, which 
may or may not pass again into oral circulation, and its ultimate 
origin be forgotten with the perishing of the broadside. “ Young 
Beichan’”’ and “ Captain Ward and the Rainbow” were printed in 
Boston by Coverly, during the first decade of the last century, and 
seem to have met their death at the hands of the printer, though 
there is evidence that “ Young Beichan ”’ at least was in oral circu- 
lation as late as 1790. On the other hand, “ Lord Lovell,” one of 
the best known of ballads, in its many versions differing from each 
other very slightly, must go back to print, perhaps a lost broadside 
by Coverly. The same printer issued a broadside of “ Chevy-Chase,” 
differing only in eccentric spelling from the ¢exrtus receptus. 

In the case where contaminated tradition is suspected, it is not 
always easy to say just how much the broadside affected the pre- 
existing oral tradition. 

The subject-matter of the present article will for convenience be 
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divided into parts. The first part will include versions of the follow- 
ing ballads : — 
1. The Golden Vanity. 
2. Lord Thomas and Fair Annet. 
The Twa Sisters. 
Lady Isabel and the Elf-Knight. 
The George Aloe and the Sweepstake. 
Henry Martin. 
The Mermaid. 
Captain Ward and the Rainbow. 


CYAN PS w 


I. THE GOLDEN VANITY. 
A. 


“The Little Cabin Boy.” Recorded January 13, 1905, by M. E. B., Irasburg, Vt., from 
the singing of an aged man born in Giover, Vt. 
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Gold Chi-na Tree, All in the Low- land, low, low, low. 





Sail - ing the Low-land, low, low, low, Sail-ing the Low-land low. 


1 There was a ship in the Northern Countrie, 
All in the Lowland low, 
The name of the ship was the “ Gold China Tree,” 
All in the Lowland low, low, low. 
Sailing the Lowland, low, low, low, 
Sailing the Lowland low. 


2 She had not sailed past leagues two or three, 
All in the Lowland low, 
She had not sailed past leagues two or three 
Before she espied a French Galilee. 


3 The first that spoke was the ship Captain’s man, 
All in the Lowland low, 

Saying, “ Master, O Master, we’re all undone, 

All in the Lowland, low, low, low!” 
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Next spoke up was the little Cabin Boy, 

All in the Lowland low, 
Saying, “‘ Master, O Master, what will you give to me, 
If I will sink the French Galilee?” 





“Oh, I will give you gold, and I will give you fee, 
All in the Lowland low, 

And my eldest daughter your bride shall be, 

All in the Lowland low, low, low.” 


He smote upon his breast, and away swung he, 
All in the Lowland low, 

He smote upon his breast, and away swung he, 

And he swung till he came to the French Galilee. 


Then he espied a little augur that came from a nun, 
All in the Lowland low, 

Then he espied a little auger that came from a nun, 

And bored holes with it, twenty and one. 


Some threw their hats, and some threw their caps, 

All in the Lowland low, 
Saying “ For the Lord’s sake, stop up the salt water gaps! 
All in the Lowland low, low, low!” 


He smote upon his breast, and away swung he, 
All in the Lowland low, 

He smote upon his breast, and away swung he, 

Until he came to the “ Gold China Tree.” 


Then all around the ship this little boy did swim, 
All in the Lowland low, 

Saying, “ Master, O Master, won’t you take me in? 

Or I'll serve you as I’ve served them! ” 


They threw out a rope, and they slightly drew him in, 
All in the Lowland low, 

They threw out a rope, and they slightly drew him in, 

And then he began to dance and sing, 


Saying, “ Master, O Master, what will you give to me, 
All in the Lowland low, 

Saying, Master, O Master, what will you give to me? 

For I have sunk the French Galilee !” 


“Oh, I'll give you gold, and I ’ll give you fee, 
All in the Lowland low, 

Oh I'll give you gold, and I ’ll give you fee, 

And I'll give you the land of North Amerikee!” 
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14 “Oh, I'll have none of your gold, or none of your fee, 
All in the Lowland low, 


Oh, I'll have none of your gold, or none of your fee, 
But your eldest daughter my bride shall be!” 


15 He married the daughter in spite of them all, 
All in the Lowland low, 
He married the daughter in spite of them all, 
May the Devil take the Captain, sailors and alli! 


B. 
Taken down by me, October 2, 1904, from the singing of J. G. M., Newbury, Vt. 
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Low - lands low, And sunk-en in the Low. lands low. 


1 Once there was a ship in the Northern Counteree, 
The title she went under was the Golden Vanity, 
Supposed to have been taken by a Turkish canoe, 

And sunken in the Lowlands low. 
Lowlands, Lowlands low, 
And sunken in the Lowlands low. 


2 The first on the deck was the little Cabin Boy, 
Saying, “ Master, what ’ll you give me, if the ship I will destroy?” 
“ My gold I will give you, my daughter for a bride, 
If you ll sink her in the Lowlands low!” 


bored holes three times three, 
And sunk her in the Lowlands low. 
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II. LORD THOMAS AND FAIR ANNET. 


A. 


“Little Eleanor.” Recorded February, 1905, by M. E. B., Irasburg, Vt., from the 
singing of an aged man born in Glover, Vt. 
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v 
El - ean-or, a gay lLa-dy, Lord Thom-as he loved her dear, 


t Lord Thomas a bold officer, 
A keeper of a King’s deer, 
Fair Eleanor a gay Lady, 
Lord Thomas he loved her dear. 


REFRAIN, — Fair Eleanor a gay Lady, 
Lord Thomas he loved her dear. 


2 “Come riddle us, riddle us, mother,” he said, 
** Come riddle us both as one, 
Had I better marry Fair Eleanor, 
Or bring the brown girl home? ” 


3 “ The brown girl, she has houses and lands, 
Fair Eleanor, she has none, 
So now I will advise you, as a blessing, 
Go bring the brown girl home!” 


4 He dressed himself in his best attire, 
His clothing all in white, 

And every city that he rode through, 

They took him to be some knight. 


5 And when he came to Fair Eleanor’s door, 
He knocked so hard on the ring, 

There was none so ready as Fair Eleanor, 

To arise and let him in. 
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“ What now, what now? ” Fair Eleanor cried, 
“ What news do you bring unto me?” 

“‘T have come to invite you to my wedding!” — 
“That’s very bad news!” said she. 


“ Come riddle us, riddle us, mother,” she said, 
“ Come riddle us both as one, 

Had I better go to Lord Thomas’s wedding, 
Or had I better stay at home?” 


“ There are few would prove your friends, daughter, 
There are many would prove your foes, 

So now I'd advise you as a blessing, 
Lord Thomas’s wedding don’t go!” 


“There ’s few would prove my friends, mother, 
There ’s many would prove my foes, 

Betide my life, betide my death, 
Lord Thomas’s wedding I will go.” 


She dressed herself in her best attire, 
Her clothing all in green, 

And every city that she rode through, 
They took her to be some queen, 


Anda when she came to Lord Thomas’s door, 
She knocked so hard on the ring, 

There was none so ready as Lord Thomas himself, 
To arise and let her in. 


“Is this your bride ?” Fair Eleanor cried, 
“To me she looks wondrous wan, 

You might have had me, as gay a lady, 
As ever the sun shone on!” 


The brown girl, she had a knife in her hand, 
It was both long and sharp, 

She placed it against Fair Eleanor’s side, 
And pierces it to her heart. 


“ What ails you, what ails you?” Lord Thomas cried, 


“To me you look wondrous wan, 
The blood that was in your cherry red cheeks 
Is all faded away and gone!” 


“Oh, where are your eyes?” Fair Eleanor cried, 
“ Can’t you but skim the seas? 

The blood that was in my cherry red cheeks 

Is trickling down my knees!” 
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16 Lord Thomas, he had a sword in his hand, 
It was both sharp as an awl, 
And with it he cut the brown girl’s head off, 
And threw it against the wall. 




















17 He laid the sheath down on the ground, 
He put the point through his own heart, 
Did you ever see three lovers so soon met, 
That were so soon apart? 


B. 


Last stanza of a version of this ballad, sung by a young man about 1860. Contributed 
by I. L. M., Vineland, N. J., originally from Lynn, Mass. 


“ Now dig a grave,” Sir Thomas cried, 
“ And dig it wide and deep, 
And place Fair Elinor at my side, 
And the brown girl at my feet!” 


III. THE TWA SISTERS. 
A. 


i | Recollected June, 1904, by W. M., of the U.S. Navy, as sung forty years ago by the 
, | midshipmen at Newport, R. I. 
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true to my love, and my love will be true to me. 


, 1 There was a man lived in the West, 
Bow down, bow down, 

There was a man lived in the West, 

Bow once to me. 


























There was a man lived in the West, 

And he had two daughters just of the best. 
So it’s I'll be true, true to my love, 
And my love will be true to me! 


2 The miller, he loved the youngest one, 
But he was loved by the eldest one, 


3 He gave the youngest a gay gold ring, 
But he gave the eldest never a thing. 


4 He gave the youngest a satin hat, 
But the eldest, she got mad at that. 


5 They took a walk by the river side, 
Alas! I must tell what did betide. 


6 The eldest, she pushed the youngest in, 
And all for the sake of the gay gold ring. 


7 “Oh, sister, oh, sister, oh, save my life ! 
And you shall be the miller’s wife!” 


8 She swam till she came to the miller’s pond, 
And there she swam around and around. 


9 The miller, he took his hook and line, 
And caught her by her hair so fine. 


B. 
Taken down by H. M. R., in Calais, Maine. 


1 There was a man lived in the West, 

Bow down, bow down, 

There was a man lived in the West, — 
The bow is bent to me, — 

There was a man lived in the West, 

He loved his youngest daughter best. 
Prove true, prove true, 
Oh, my love, prove true to me! 


2 One day he gave her a beaver hat, 
Her sister, she did not like that, 


3 As they were walking on the green, 
To see their father’s ships come in. 


4 As they were walking on the wharf, 
Her sister, she did push her off. 
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5 ‘Oh, dear sister, give me your hand, 
And you shall have my house and land!” 


6 “No, I will not give you my hand, 
But I will have your house and land.” 


7 Sometimes she sank, sometimes she swam, 
Until she came to a miller’s dam. 


8 The miller, he put in his hook, 
And fished her out by her petticoat. 


9 He stripped her off from toe to chin, 
And then he threw her in agin. 


10 Sometimes she sunk, sometimes she swum, 
Until she came to her long home. 


11 Her sister was hanged for her sake, 
And the miller he burned at the stake. 


IV. LADY ISABEL AND TH ELF-KNIGHT. 


A, 


Contributed by L. W. H., Cambridge, Mass., in whose family it has been traditional for 
three generations. 
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day, day, day, Full an hour be-fore it was day. 


1 Pretty Polly, she mounted her milk-white steed, 
And he the ambling gray, 
And they came to the broad water side, 
Full an hour before it was day, day, day, 
Full an hour before it was day. 
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“ Now light you down, Pretty Polly,” he said, 
“ Now light you down,” said he, 

“ For six Pretty Pollies have I drownded here, 
And the seventh you shall be.” 


“ Take off your clothes, so costly, so fine, 
And eke your velvet shoon, 

For I do think your clothing is too good, 
For to lie in a watery tomb.” 


“Won’t you stoop down to pick that brier, 
That grows so near the brim? 

For I am afraid it will tangle my hair, 
And rumple my lily-white skin.” 


So he stooped down to pick that brier, 
That grew so near the brim, 

And with all the might that the Pretty Polly had, 
She did tumble the false knight in. 


“ Lie there, lie there false knight,” she said, 
“ Lie there all in my room, 

For I do not think your clothing is too good, 
For to lie in a watery tomb! ” 


Pretty Polly, she mounted her milk-white steed, 
And led the ambling gray, 

And she came to her father’s stable door, 
Full an hour before it was day. 


Then up and spoke her pretty parrot, 
And unto her did say, 

“Oh, where have you been, my Pretty Polly, 
So long before it was day ?” 


“Oh, hold your tongue, you prattling bird, 
And tell no tales of me, 

And you shall have a cage of the finest beaten gold, 
That shall hang on the front willow-tree!” 


Then up and spoke her father dear, 
And unto the bird did say, 

“Oh, what makes you talk, my pretty parrot, 
So long before it is day?” 


“ The old cat came to my cage door, 
And fain would have eaten me, 
And I was a-calling to Pretty Polly, 

To drive the old cat away.” 
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Vv. THE GEORGE ALOE AND THE SWEEPSTAKE. 


Recollected, June, 1904, by W. M., of the U. S. Navy, as sung over forty years ago by an 
ancient mariner. 
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down the lone - ly coast of the high Bar- bar - ee. 
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Once there were two ships, and two ships they were of fame, 
Blow high, blow low, for slow sail-ed we, — 

And one was the King of Prussia.and one was Archie of Spain, 
Cruising down the lonely coast of the high Barbary. 


2 “ Now aloft, there aloft!” our gallant commander cried, 
** Look ahead, look astern, look to windward and to lee!” 


3 “Oh, there ’s nothing ahead, and there’s nothing astern, 
But there ’s a lofty frigate to windward, and another on our lee.” 


4 “ Now, hail her, oh, hail her!” our gallant commander cried, 
“Oh, I am the salt sea pirate, as this night you soon shall see!” 


5 Then broadside for broadside this daring dog did pour, 
Till the man at the helm shot the pirate’s mast away. 


6 Then for mercy, for mercy this daring dog did cry, 
“Oh, the mercy I will give you, I will sink you in the sea!” 


7 “Your ship shall be your coffin, and your grave shall be the sea, 
Your ship shall be your coffin, and your grave shall be the sea!” 
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VI. HENRY MARTIN. 
Communicated by S. C. G., Minneapolis, Minn., as sung over fifty years ago. 
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see which of them Shouldgo rob-bing all on the salt 
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see which of them Shouldgo rob-bing all on the salt sea 


1 In Scotland there dwelt three brothers of late, 
Three brothers of late, brothers three, 
And they cast lots, to see which of them 
Should go robbing all on the salt sea. 
Salt sea! 
And they cast lots, to see which of them 
Should go robbing all on the salt sea. 


2 The lot it fell on Henry Martin, 
The youngest of these brothers three, 
That he should go robbing all on the salt sea, 
To maintain his two brothers and he. 


3 He had scarce sailed one long winter’s night, 
One long winter’s night on the sea, 
Before he espied a lofty brave ship, 
A-sailing off over the sea. 


4 “Put back!” he cried, “and square your main tack, — 
Come sail down under my lee, 
Your gold we ’ll take from you, your ship we ’ll let drift, 
And your bodies we ’Il sink in the sea!” 
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5 Broadsides, broadsides they gave to each other, 
They fought for hours full three, 
Till Henry Martin received his death wound, 
And his body did sink in the sea. 






6 Bad news, bad news I bring to old England, 
Bad news I bring unto thee, 
Your rich merchant ship is now cast away, 
And your mariners sunk in the sea. 


VII. THE MERMAID. 
Recorded by me October 11, 1904, from the singing of J. G. M., Newbury, Vt. 
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drown-ing in the deep,And the pret-ty girls are stand-ing on the shore. 








1 The first came up was the carpenter of the ship, 
And a hearty old fellow was he, 
Saying, “ I have a wife in old England, 
And a widow I’m afraid she will be!” 


REFRAIN, — For the raging sea goes roar, roar, roar, 
And the stormy winds they do blow, 
While we poor sailors are drowning in the deep, 
And the pretty girls are standing on the shore. 


2 The next came up was a little cabin boy, 
And a nice little fellow was he, 
Saying, —“‘ I’d give more for my daddy and my ma, 
Than I would for your wives all three!” 


3 The next came up was a fair pretty maid, 
With a comb and a glass in her hand, 
Saying, 




















“Captain Ward, the Pirate, with an account of his famous fight with the Rainbow, ship 
of war. Nathaniel Coverly, jun., Printer, Boston.” 

Broadside, printed not later than 1814, of which two copies are known to me, — one in 
the Isaiah Thomas collection of the American Antiquarian Society, Worcester, Mass., the 
other in the Boston Public Library. 
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VIII. CAPTAIN WARD AND THE RAINBOW. 





Strike up you brave and lusty gallants, with music sound of drum, 
For we have espied a rover, which to our seas have come. 

His name you know is Captain Ward, right well it doth appear, 
There has not been such a rover found out this thousand year. 


For he has sent unto our King, on the fifth of January, 
Desiring that he might come in with all his company, 
And if you will let me come, till I my tale have told, 

I will bestow for my ransom full thirty tons of gold. 


First he deceived the wild Turk, and then the King of Spain, 
Pray how can he prove true to us, when he proves false to them? 
“Oh, no, oh no,” then said the King, “for no such thing can be, 
For he has been a rank robber and a robber on the sea.” 


“Oh then,” says Captain Ward, “ my boys, let ’s put to sea again, 
And see what prizes we can find on the coast of France and Spain.” 
Then we espied a lofty ship a-sailing from the west, 

She was loaded with silks and satins and cambricks of the best. 


Then we bore up to her straightway, they thinking no such thing, 

We robbed them of their merchandise, then bade them tell their King, 
Now when their King did hear of this, his heart was grieved full sore, 
To think his ships could not get past, as they had done before. 


Then he caused built a worthy ship and a worthy ship of fame, 
Oh, the Rainbow, was she called, and the Rainbow was her name. 
Oh he rigged her, and freighted her, and sent her to the sea, 
With five hundred and fifty mariners to bear her company. 


They sailed east, they sailed west, but nothing could espy, 

Until they came to the very same spot where Captain Ward did ly. 
“Who is the owner of this ship?” the Rainbow then did cry, 

“ Here am I!” says Captain Ward, “let no man me deny!” 


“What brought you here, you cowardly dog, you ugly wanton thief ? 
What makes you lie at anchor, and keep our King in grief?” 

“ You lie, you lie!” says Captain Ward, “so well I hear you lie, 

I never robbed an Englishman, an Englishman but three. 
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As for the worthy Scotchmen, I love them as my own, 

My chief delight is for to pull the French and Spaniards down.” 

“ Why say’st thou so, bold robber? We'll soon humble your pride!” 
With this the gallant Rainbow, she shot out of her side 


Full fifty good brass cannons, well charged on every side, 

And they fired their great guns, and gave Ward a broadside. 

“ Fire on, fire on!” says Captain Ward, “I value you not a pin, 
If you be brass on the outside, I’m good as steel within !” 


They fought from eight in the morning, till eight o’clock at night, 

Till at once the gallant Rainbow began to take to flight. 

“ Go home, go home,” says Captain Ward, “and tell your King from me, 
If he reigns King upon dry land, I will reign King at sea!” 


With that the gallant Rainbow, she shot and shot in vain, 
Then left the Rover’s company, and home returned again. 
To tell our King of England, his ship ’s returned again, 

For Captain Ward, he is so strong, he never will be ta’en. 


“ Oh, everlasting shame !” said the King, “ I have lost jewels three, 
Which would have gone unto the sea, and brought proud Ward to me. 
The first was the brave Lord Clifford, great Earl of Cumberland, 

The second was the Lord Mountjoy, as you shall understand, 

The third was the brave Lord Essex, from the field would never flee, 
Who would have gone unto the sea, and brought proud Ward to me!” 


Phillips Barry. 


Boston, MAss. 
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FOLK-LORE OF THE CREE INDIANS. 


Ir was upon the shores of James Bay, near the mouth of Pontiac’s 
Creek, that I witnessed a scene which is most vividly impressed upon 
my memory. 

Seated around a blazing camp-fire, a group of Cree Indians, silent 
and moody, had just finished supper, and were enjoying their evening 
smoke. The night was cold and dark, and save for the crackling of 
the fires everything was as still as death. Suddenly one of the Indians 
began to relatea story. At first his voice was low and pleasing ; then 
as he spoke of fighting, excitement obtained the mastery and his 
narrative was accompanied with wild but appropriate gestures. The 
audience occasionally grunted approval. There was not a sign of 
incredulity, although to me the tales were as absurd as they were 
interesting. Since that memorable night I have tried diligently to 
add to the collection of folk-lore there begun, but with small success. 
The tales are told only in the fall of the year. Should an Indian 
relate them during winter or summer, the belief is that misfortune 
will attend all his endeavors during the year. If told in fitting Sea- 
son, however, the narration will bring good luck. The young Indians 
do not take the trouble to learn the stories, and the custom of story- 
telling in the autumn is kept up by only a few of the older men, who 
dread the ridicule of the white man and are for the most part silent 
in his presence. Owing to these difficulties the few simple stories 
which follow represent the whole of my folk-lore gleanings during 
seven years’ intimate association with Cree Indians. 


I. THE CREATION. 


At one time, long ago, the world was covered with water, and the 
animals wished for some dry land. The muskrat volunteered to 
dive down and see what he could bring to the surface. He carried 
some mud on his tail, but there was not sufficient, and it immedi- 
ately sank. Next the otter made an attempt and failed. Then the 
beaver tried and managed to bring to the surface enough earth to 
form a small island. From this the world grew. 


2. THE BIRTH OF LAKE MISTASSINI. 


Two brothers went out on a hunting excursion. They separated 
at a certain point, and each took a different route. One of them 
came to a small pool and saw in the water an enormous otter. He 
was just about to kill it when several young otters emerged from the 
pool. He noticed that they were of different colors, some red, some 
blue, and some green. Amazed at the unusual sight, he ran to inform 
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his brother of the strange occurrence. The brother wished to go 
back and shoot the animals, so they started off together. As soon 
as the old otter made her appearance, one of the brothers fired. It 
dived, and immediately the water of the pool began to boil and foam 
and flood the surrounding land. The brothers ran in opposite direc- 
tions and the water followed them. At last one of them was brought 
to a halt at some high rocks near the post of Mistassini, and the old 
otter devoured him. The waters then ceased to rise, and the lake 
remained as it is to-day. 


3. THE PAINTED CANOE. 


Long ago an old man and his daughter lived by the shore of a 
river. They were very happy until an Indian came along and mar- 
ried the daughter. 

The old man resolved, however, not to be so easily deprived of his 
only comfort, so he took his son-in-law out into the woods and left 
him to freeze to death. 

To the dismay of the old man the daughter married again, so he 
at once set about treating this young man as he had done the other. 
In the spring at the time the sturgeon spawns he invited his son-in- 
law to go out with him to spear the fish. The young man happened 
to step on the edge of the canoe, and the old man, taking advantage of 
the chance thrown in his way, jerked the canoe to one side, and the 
young man fell into the rapid. When he came to the surface he saw 
the canoe in the distance, but managed by swimming hard to reach 
land in safety. When the old man came ashore he was questioned 
as to the whereabouts of the young man, and replied that he sup- 
posed his son-in-law must be drowned, as he fell out of the canoe. 
To his astonishment they told him that his treachery was discovered 
and that the young man was alive in his tent. 

The old man next invited his son-in-law to go hunting with him, 
and again he agreed. They journeyed far from their tent and 
camped in the woods. At night-time it isthe custom of the Indians 
to hang their boots before the fire to dry. Theold man and his son- 
in-law did this, but the young man, suspecting treachery, changed 
the position of the boots and hung his own where his father-in-law’s 
had been placed. The old man arose in the night, took his son-in- 
law’s boots and put them in the fire, never dreaming that he was 
about to become the victim of his own treachery. He then aroused 
the young man and told him his boots were on fire. The young 
man on coming out of the tent said, “These must be your boots. 
Mine are on your poles and are all right.” He then put on his boots 
and left his father-in-law to freeze to death. He had not gone far 
before he heard footsteps behind him, and upon waiting saw that 
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the old man had tied brush (twigs of fir-tree) upon his feet, and was 
all right. 

The young man saw that there would be no peace until he could 
rid himself forever of his father-in-law’s company. He made a canoe 
and painted the inside more beautifully than any canoe had before 
been painted. Healso made handsome paddles and presented these 
to the old man, who was delighted and became so anxious to try the 
merits of his new canoe that he went out without noticing the threat- 
ening weather. He was so taken up with the beautiful way in which 
the canoe was decorated that he gave no heed to his course. A 
storm sprang up, and he was never seen nor heard from again. 


4. A BIG PERCH. 


Some Indian hunters were camped along the shores of Lake Mis- 
tassini. As fish and game were plentiful they were happy and con- 
tented. One evening they missed one of their number, and though 
they searched everywhere could not find him. They had many days 
given him up for dead, when he surprised them by calmly walking 
into camp. On their asking him where he had been he told the 
following story :— 

“That night you lost me I was at the bottom of the lake, where I 
saw all kinds of fish, some pretty, some ugly, and some savage. 
There was one perch so large that he could not turn around in the 
lake, but had to swim up and down without turning.” 

The above story has been handed down from father to son, and 
even to-day Indians refer to the “big perch,” just as seriously as if 
it really existed. Lake Mistassini is 120 miles long and 20 miles 
wide, so the legend far eclipses the white man’s story of the sea 
serpent. 


5. THE STORY OF KATONAO. 


Katonao was a great warrior who was always seeking for glory. 
He had two sons who were very much like him in this respect. 
They went off to meet some other warriors, and Katonao followed to 
help them fight. When he had gone some distance he saw a lot of 
warriors on the ground dead, and he knew that his sons had passed 
that way. At last he came across one of his sons who was lying 
wounded on the ground, pierced by a number of arrows. The old 
man pulled the arrows from his son’s body and went in search of the 
other son. He had not proceeded far when his wounded son over- 
took him and both followed the tracks of the other son. At last 
they came across him fighting desperately with hostile warriors, and 
they ran to help him. Old Katonao tripped on his snowshoes and 
was captured. The two sons tried hard to save their father and en- 
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deavored to pull him from the hostile warriors, but he asked them 
to let him be taken. 

The hostile warriors resolved not to kill Katonao at once, but 
reserve him for a feast. They treated him with great cruelty on the 
journey, sometimes dragging him naked through the snow and tying 
him to the sled exposed all night to the cold. They gave him old 
skins to eat. As soon as the warriors arrived home they tied old 
Katonao up, and resolved to sacrifice him on the morrow. They 
placed him in a tent with an old man as guard. Orders were given 
to cook Katonao for the feast, but some of the women cried out that 
there were lots of partridges in the woods. The old man then asked 
the warriors if Katonao and the women could go hunting the par- 
tridges, and they consented. Katonao then took up his bow and arrows 
and killed many partridges. In hunting these birds he wandered 
farther and farther away from his captors, and at last he made a dash 
for liberty. He was still naked and suffered much in making his 
escape. He had not gone far when he saw the warriors in full chase, 
so he hid in the snow and killed two of them as they ran past him. 
He then took off their clothes, fixed himself up, and started in 
search of his sons. 

When the warriors came upon their dead comrades, they returned 
to the camp and blamed the old man for asking Katonao to go out 
hunting. Then they called him and killed him for the feast. When 
Katonao arrived at the tent of one of his sons, he found him making 
snowshoes. He walked on farther and found the other son making 
a canoe. Katonao shot an arrow into him and chased him into the 
tent. The other son came up, and seeing what Katonao was doing 
was about to put him to death, but the wounded boy cried out for 
him to spare his father, so Katonao was spared and lived with his 
sons for a long time. 


6. THE FISHERMAN. 


An old man and his two sons were encamped by the side of a large 
lake. One day the wife of one of his sons saw a number of warriors 
on the shore ofthe lake. She called out, as she knew the warriors 
were waiting for the two young men to return from the hunt. 

The old man had a fish-hook set through the ice, so he took a 
small bag and a stick pointed at both ends and went to visit his 
hooks. 

As soon as the strange Indians saw the old man at his hooks, one 
of their number went to push him under the ice. As the warrior 
drew near, the old man stabbed him with the sharp stick. His com- 
rades seeing this sent two of their number to kill the old man, but 
these were killed in the same manner as the first. The whole band 
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then went to obtain revenge. They fired arrows, but these fell 
harmlessly into the old man’s bag. The sons, hearing that their 
father was in danger, came up and killed the warriors. The old man 
was very tired, and glad to get a rest after his exertions. 


7. THE BITER BIT. 


There was once an old man who had an only daughter to look 
after him. One day the daughter was married to a young Indian, 
and this so angered the old man that he put the husband to death. 

The daughter married again, and again the old man made away 
with her husband. The manner in which he killed them was by 
coaxing them to the top of a hill, where he hada trap placed to break 
their backs. 

At last the daughter married a man who happened to be a little 
more cunning than the rest. He ran away with the daughter and 
went off to hunt bear. That winter he was very successful and 
killed many bears. He made a large roggan or birchbark basket in 
which he put the bear’s fat. The roggan was so heavy that it took 
four men to carry it. 

In the spring the couple returned to the old man’s wigwam, and 
the son-in-law made him a present of the roggan. The old man was 
so strong that he lifted the roggan easily. The old man then coaxed 
the son-in-law to go to the top of the hill, intending to serve him as 
he had done the others, but the young man proved too strong and 
cunning for the old fellow, and in wrestling he broke the old man’s 
back. During the struggle the old man cried out to his daughter 
that her husband was killing him, but she had no sympathy for him, 
and said that it served him right. ) 

Fred Swindlehurst. 
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NORTH AMERICA, 


Atconkian. Blackfeet. At pages 276-277 of Professor Wiss- 
ler’s monograph on the “ Decorative Art of the Sioux Indians,” 
noticed below, are some items concerning the “ Decorative Art of 
the Blackfeet.” The beaded and quill work of the Blackfeet “are 
relatively infrequent, and do not possess the variety and complexity 
of those of the Dakota.” /Parfleche decoration is known as “Gros 
Ventre painting ;” this probably indicates that “the whole was 
copied directly from that tribe.” The native art of the Blackfeet is 
pictographic, and “the few highly conventionalized forms they have 
adopted are important religious symbols.” In general it may be said 
that “the Sioux show a tendency to love art for art’s sake, while the 
Blackfeet love art for the sake of their religion.” — Musguakie (Outa- 
gamit, Fox). Volume li. (1902, ix. 147 pp. pl. 1-8 and 64 figs.) of 
the Publications of the Folk-Lore Society (London) is entitled 
“ Folk-Lore of the Musquakie Indians of North America and Cata- 
logue of Musquakie Beadwork and other Objects in the Collection 
of the Folk-Lore Society, by Maria Alicia Owen.” Miss Owen isa 
member of the American Folk-ore Society and has contributed to 
its Journal from time to time. The monograph now under consid- 
eration treats of: Mythical origin, achievements and fate of the 
brothers, legend and history, government, beliefs, dances, birth and 
infancy, puberty, courtship and marriage, death, burial, and ghost- 
carrying, folk-tales, etc. Pages 95-147 are occupied by a descrip- 
tive list of one hundred and nine items of Musquakie objects pre- 
sented by the author to the Society: woman’s dance costume and 
ornaments ; man’s dance costume and ornaments; shaman’s costume, 
ornaments, and paraphernalia ; musical instruments ; weapons, imple- 
ments, etc. 

In the myth of origins, He-nau-ee (Mother), who came down from 
the Upper World in a storm, figures with her two children, Hot 
Hand and Cold Hand, who, after a number of adventures, including 
the killing of Black Wolf, fell into the cave of Ancestors (Ancestral 
Animals) by whom they were made ma-coupee (full of magic), and 
sent back. A boy and a girl born of lumps on the side of the Bro- 
thers were the ancestors of the tribe —they began by having seven 
sons and seven daughters, from whom came the seven clans of the 
Musquakies, named after the seven ancestral animals (fox, eagle, bear, 
beaver, fish, antelope, raccoon). After teaching the boy and girl, the 
Brothers went away to kill or conquer the demons and devils. The 
Musquakie tribe is “a limited monarchy with an hereditary chief of 
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the Eagle clan.” It has a head-chief's council, councils of sub- 
chiefs (of the seven clans), and a body of “ honorable women.” The 
shaman is a prominent figure in the councils — the present head- 
shaman and person of most influence had the advantage of studying 
medicine with a white man. The “honorable women” have great 
power to turn public opinion. In their religious and superstitious 
beliefs, “‘ the Musquakies pay homage to four gods, seven totems, or 
patron saints, and an uncountable number of demons, devils, sprites, 
and ghosts.” The “gods” are the good manito-ah (in the sun), the 
bad manito-ah (lord over that cold, slippery, wet cavern in which bad 
souls are imprisoned), and the two Brothers. 

The chief dances are the religion dance, or dance of remembrance 
(2. e. of “unforgotten ways of their fathers”), with a subsequent four- 
days’ Sabbath, corn-planting dance, totem dances (like the religious 
dance, but with no dog sacrifice), green-corn dance (“ what Thanks- 
giving is toa Yankee, or the Feast of the First Fruits toa Semite”), 
the woman dance, bear dance (by young men), buffalo dance (“ both 
an incantation and an historical drama”), discovery dance, young 
dogs’ dance (with howling and barking), horses’ dance, scalp dance 
(‘now only a bit of acting”), dead man’s medicine dance, the young 
servant’s dance, birds’ dance (public observance by members of a 
secret society of reckless young men), presents dance or dower dance 
(by young men for poor marriageable girls). While Musquakie 
infants and little children “are indulged and petted as few white 
children are,” they have few toys and no “medicine” of their own, 
except a few talismans, more for the sake of the soul than of the 
body. Following his being weaned (at four or five), the Musquakie 


boy has a nine-years’ novitiate till after the midnight dance (Reli- . 


gion) he wakes up a man. The girl’s training is not so severe. 
The Musquakie wooing and wedding have their share of gossip and 
romance. The grave-digging, formerly the work of slaves, is now 
done by white men hired by the relations. The “ghost-carrier” 
rides toward the west. The folk-tales include: Girls and bear, the 
gray-wolf and the orphan boy, the woman and the tree-ghost, the 
man and the tree-ghost, the man and the young girl, the duck-woman, 
the woodpecker-man, prairie-chicken woman, the owl, the girl-with- 
spots-on-her-face, the young man that killed himself and was made 
alive again.. One curious item of belief (p. 94) is that a suicide’s 
soul explodes. 

This volume is especially valuable as a study of the lore of a peo- 
ple who have been considerably influenced by the whites in spite of 
their resistance. In connection with Miss Owen’s data should be 
read the articles of Mrs. Lasley (J. A. F.-L. vol. xv. 1902, pp. 170- 
178) on “Sac and Fox Tales” and William Jones (#did. vol. xiv. 
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1901, pp. 225-239) on “ Episodes in the Culture-Hero Myth of the 
Sauks and Foxes.” 

Cappoan. Part ii. (pp. 5-372, 9 pl. 11 figs.) of the “ Twenty. 
second Annual Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology, 1900- 
1901” [Washington, 1904], consists of “‘The Hako: A Pawnee 
Ceremony,” by Alice C. Fletcher, assisted by James R. Murie, 
music transcribed by Edwin S. Tracy. The Hako ceremony had no 
fixed or stated time, and “was not connected with planting or har- 
vesting, hunting or war, or any tribal festival,” although, the Kura- 
hus (custodian and hierogogue) said: “ We take up the Hako in the 
spring when the birds are mating, or in the summer when the birds 
are nesting and caring for their young, or in the fall when the birds 
are flocking, but not in the winter when all things are asleep. With 
the Hako we are praying for the gift of life, of strength, of plenty, 
and of peace, so we must pray when life is stirring everywhere.” 
Miss Fletcher (p. 280) describes the purpose of the Hako, with “its 
long series of observances, which are replete with detail and accom- 
panied by nearly one hundred songs” (no change in the order of 
rites or songs was permitted), as twofold: “ First, to benefit certain 
individuals by bringing to them the promise of children, long life, 
and plenty ; second, to affect the social relations of those who took 
part in it, by establishing a bord between two distinct groups of per- 
sons, belonging to different clans, gentes, or tribes, which was to 
insure between them friendship and peace.” Desire for offspring 
was probably the original stimulus, but the ceremonial forms here 
used to express this desire were undoubtedly borrowed from earlier 
ceremonies through which the people had been familiarized with 
certain symbols and rites representing the creative powers. The 
second purpose of the Hako “ was probably an outgrowth of the first 
purpose, and may have been based upon tribal experience in the 
practice of exogamy.” Besides its social and religious significance, 
the Hako became a medium of exchange of commodities among 
tribes, — “the garments, regalia, and other presents brought by the 
Fathers to the Children were taken by the latter to some other tribe, 
when they in turn became the Fathers.” Testimony to “the men- 
tal grasp” of the Pawnees is borne by the “compact structure” of 
the Hako. The rhythm of the songs accompanying every ceremo- 
nial act has been determined by the thought to be expressed, — 
“rhythm dominates the rendition, which is always exact, no liberties 
being taken for the purpose of musical expression, in our sense of . 
the term.”” Of the songs, words, music, and translations are given. 
The paraphernalia are figured in the plates. The Hako ceremony 
consists of the Preparation with 8 rituals, and the Ceremony itself 
with 12 rituals. There are also four incidental rituals that may be 
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interpolated (comforting the child, prayer to avert storms, prayer for 
the gift of children, changing a man’s name). The rituals of the 
Preparation are: I. Making the Hako (invoking the powers, pre- 
paring the feathered stems, painting the ear of corn, and preparing 
the other sacred objects, offering of smoke). II. Prefiguring the 
journey to the Son. III. Sending the messengers. IV. Vivifying 
the sacred objects, Mother Corn assumes leadership, the Hako party 
presented to the Powers. V. Mother Corn asserts authority, songs 
and ceremonies of the way, Mother Corn reasserts leadership. VI. 
The Son’s messenger received, the Hako party enter the village. VII. 
Touching and crossing the threshold, consecrating the lodge, cloth- 
ing the Son, and offering smoke. VIII. The Fathers feed the Chil- 
dren. IX. Invoking the visions. X. The Dawn (the birth of Dawn, 
the Morning Star and the new-born Dawn, daylight, the Children 
behold the day. XI. The male element invoked (chant to the sun, 
day songs). XII. The rites came by a vision. XIII. The female 
element invoked (the sacred feast of Corn, song to the Earth, offer- 
ing of smoke, songs of the birds). XIV. Invoking the visions of 
the ancient. XV. The flocking of the birds, the sixteen circuits of 
the lodge. XVI. Seeking the child, symbolic inception, action sym- 
bolizing life. XVII. Touching the child, anointing the child, paint- 
ing the child, putting on the symbols. XVIII. Fulfilment prefigured 
(making the nest, symbolic fulfilment, thank offering. XIX. The 
call to the Children, the dance and reception of gifts. XX. Bless- 
ing the child, presenting the Hako to the Son and thanks to the 
Children. The Hako Preparation also of three and the Ceremony of 
four divisions. Of the Preparation the first division (initial rites) in- 
cludes rituals I.-IV., the second (the journey), the fifth ritual, and 
the third (entering the village of the Son and consecrating his lodge) 
rituals VI. and VII. The first division (the public ceremony) of the 
Ceremony includes rituals VIII.-XIV., the second (the secret cere- 
monies) rituals XV.-XVIII., the third (the dance of thanks) ritual 
XIX., and the fourth (the presentation of the Hako) ritual XX. 

This monograph, invaluable to the student of primitive religions, 
represents four years of work and gives the entire ceremony as 
observed in the Chani band of the Pawnee tribe. The collaborator 
of Miss Fletcher, Mr. Murie, is “an educated Pawnee whom I have 
known since he was a schoolboy, twenty years ago,” and one fully 
qualified to preserve the ancient lore of his people. She also had as 
authority for the text and explanation of the ceremony, Taherissawi- 
chi, a full-blood Pawnee about 70 years old, who is a fine specimen in- 
tellectually of the Indian stock. In her “The Hako” Miss Fletcher 
has accomplished a most difficult task with great tact and skill, and 
added a classic to the literature of the American aborigines. 
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CavirorniA. Galen Clark’s “Indians of the Yosemite Valley and 
Vicinity, their History, Customs, and Traditions” (Yosemite Valley, 
1904, pp. 110) treats of early history (original legend according to 
Chief Teneiya), contact with the whites and effects of the war, cus- 
toms and characteristics (division of territory, commerce, communica- 
tion, dwellings, clothing, etc.), sources of food supply (hunting, fish. 
ing, acorns as food, Indian dogs, nuts and berries, grasshoppers and 
worms), religious ceremonies and beliefs (dances, festivals, marriage, 
medicine men, disposing of the dead, spiritism), natural industries, 
(basketry and bead work, bows and arrows). The section (pp. 76- 
100) on “Myths and Legends” contains: Legend of To-tau-kon- 
nu-la and Tis-sa/-ack (origin of the mountain Half Dome), Another 
Legend of Tis-sa’-ack (origin of North Dome), Legend of the Grizzly 
Bear (origin of tribal name Yosemite), Legend of the Tul-tok’-a-na 
(rock named after the measuring-worm), Legend of Grouse Lake, 
Legend of the Lost Arrow. Concerning these legends the author 
remarks (p. 77): “The Legend of To-tau-kon-nu’-la and Tis-sa’-ack 
is made up of fragments of mythological lore obtained from a number 
of old Indians at various times during the past fifty years. It varies 
somewhat from other legends which have been published regarding 
these same characters, but it is well known that the Indians living 
in Yosemite in recent years are of mixed tribal origin and do not 
all agree as to the traditional history of the region nor the names of 
the prominent scenic features, nor even of the valley itself.” Pages 
107-109 are devoted to the “ Interpretation of Indian Names,” the 
“accepted meaning of twenty-one names of prominent features of 
the valley being given, including Yo-sém-i-te, “ Full-Grown Grizzly 
Bear.” Mr. Clark, the author, was the discoverer of the Mariposa 
Grove of Big Trees, and for many years Guardian of the Valley. 

Iroguoian. To the “Twenty-first Annual Report of the Bureau 
of American Ethnology, 1899-1900” (Washington, 1903), pages 127- 
339, Mr. J. N. B. Hewitt contributes the first part of a valuable mono- 
graph on “Iroquoian Cosmology.” Of an Onondaga, a Seneca, and 
a Mohawk legend of the origin of things, the native texts, inter- 
linear, and English translations are given. The Onondaga text was 
obtained from the late John Buck in 1889 on the Grand River Reser- 
vation, Ontario, and revised in 1897 with the help of his son, —the 
shortness of this version is accounted for by the fact that “the relater 
seemed averse to telling more than a brief outline of the legend.” A 
longer version from Chief Gibson will be printed later. The Seneca 
text was obtained in 1896 on the Cattaraugus Reserve, N. Y., from 
the late John Armstrong, “of Seneca-Delaware-English mixed blood, 
an intelligent and conscientious annalist,”—it has also been re- 
vised since. The Mohawk text was obtained in 1896-97 on the 
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Grand River Reservation from Seth Newhouse, “an intelligent and 
educated member of the Mohawk tribe.” Of the material asa whole 
Mr. Hewitt says (p. 137): “In general outlines the legend, as related 
here is identical with that found among all of the northern tribes of 
the Iroquoian stock of languages. It is told partly in the language 
of tradition and ceremony, which is formal, sometimes quaint, some- 
times archaic, frequently mystical, and largely metaphorical. But 
the figures of speech are made concrete by the elementary thought 
of the Iroquois, and the metaphor is regarded as a fact. Regarding 
the subject-matter of these texts, it may be said that it is in the 
main of aboriginal origin. The most marked post-Columbian modi- 
fication is found in the portion relating to the formation of the physi- 
cal bodies of man and of the animals and plants, in that relating to 
the idea of a hell, and in the adaptation of the rib story from the 
ancient Hebrew mythology in connection with the creation of 
woman.” The tales are given “exactly as related,” no liberties hav- 
ing been taken with the texts. The idea of the direct creation of 
the bodies of man and of the animals out of specific portions of the 
earth by Tharonhiawakon is declared by the author to be “a com- 
paratively modern and erroneous interpretation of the original con- 
cept (due to Scriptural teachings). The original Iroquoian thought 
was: The earth through the life, or life-power innate and immanent 
in its substance, — the life personated by Tharonhiawakon, — by feed- 
ing itself to them produces plants and fruits and vegetables which 
serve as food for birds and animals, all which in their turn become 
food for men, a process whereby the life of the earth is transmuted 
into that of man and of all living things.” With this significance 
the Iroquois call the earth Zithinoha, “Our Mother.” The mere 
creation of man from a piece of earth (as the potter makes a pot) is 
not Iroquoian —for, in the protology of these Indians, “things are 
derived from things through transformation and evolution.” The 
parthenogenetic conception, too, has been misunderstood and misin- 
terpreted. The first beings of Iroquoian mythology were anthropic 
or “man-beings,” 2. ¢. they “were not beasts, but belonged to a 
rather vague class, of which man was the characteristic type.” Beast 
gods come later. Among these first beings were: Daylight, Earth- 
quake, Winter, Medicine, Wind (or Air), Life (Germination), and 
Flower. The Iroquoian term rendered in English “god ” really sig- 
nifies ‘disposer, controller,” for to the Iroquois “god” and “ con- 
troller” are synonymous. The reign of beast, plant, tree gods, etc., 
came about from the fact that “in the development of Iroquoian 
thought, beasts and animals, plants and trees, rocks and streams of 
water, having human or other effective attributes or properties in a 
paramount measure, were naturally regarded as the controllers ci 
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those attributes or properties, which could be made available by 
orenda or magic power.” For this reason “the reputed controllers 
of the operations of nature received worship and prayers.” Mr. 
Hewitt’s monograph contains most valuable data for the study of 
primitive religion, and his authority must carry weight in the settle- 
ment of numerous disputed questions. Concerning the name 7awis- 
karon we learn (p. 139): “The Mohawk epithet is commonly inter- 
preted ‘ flint,’ but its literal and original meaning is ‘ crystal-clad’ or 
‘ice-clad,’ the two significations being normal, as crystal, flint, and 
ice have a similar aspect and fracture. The original denotation is 
singularly appropriate for winter.” The Onondaga Ofad and the 
Seneca Othd’ kwenda’ “ do not connote ice, but simply denote flint.” 
The name 7haronhiawakon signifies “he grasps the sky (by mem- 
ory),” —he is also called Odendonnia, sprout, or sapling, and /oskaha, 
having apparently the same meaning. The “hiding away” of chil- 
dren till puberty is a curious primitive Iroquoian custom noted on 
pages 142 and 255. “The tree called Tooth” is said to be probably 
the yellow dog-tooth violet, — its blossoms make the world in which 
it is light. A euphemism for “ is pregnant” is “life has changed.” 
The monkey (Onondaga “ gadji’k’ daks, it eats lice’’) was probably 
quite unknown to the Iroquois. In the Seneca version (p. 233) two 
female children are given to a man-being in addition to his two male 
children “ merely to retain the number four, as they do not take any 
part in the events of the legend.” In the Mohawk version (p. 266) 
occurs the word arofi'to (it tree floats) in which some authorities 
see the etymology of the place-name TZoronto. To the texts are 
appended some good pictures of Iroquoian Indians. The publication 
of the original Indian texts and their interpretation by an expert like 
Mr. Hewitt marks a new era in the study of the northern Iroquois. 
PursLos. — Hopi (Moki). To Part i. of the “Twenty-second 
Annual Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology, 1900-1901” 
[Washington, 1904], Dr. J. Walter Fewkes contributes (pp. 1-195, 
70 figs. 30 plates) an account of “Two Summers’ Work in Pueblo 
Ruins.” The ruins in question are those on the Little Colorado 
River, those near Winslow, the Chevlon and Chaves pass ruins, 
the ruins between Winslow and the Hopi Pueblos, Kintiel, ruins near 
Holbrook, Four-mile ruin, Pinedale, Stott ranch, ruins in Pueblo Viejo, 
etc., and were investigated in the summers of 1896 and 1897. The 
plains and mesas bordering the Little Colorado River and its trib- 
utaries were “sites of populous pueblos in prehistoric times.” The 
alkalinity of the soil, which led to the abandonment of Sunset, once 
a thriving Mormon settlement near Winslow, may, perhaps, account 
for similar abandonments by their Hopi predecessors. Drought and 
Apache attacks were also in evidence. The situation of ruins is 
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indicated by the statement (p. 58), “ the simple existence of a perma- 
nent spring of potable water in this part of Arizona may be taken as 
indicative of ruins in its immediate vicinity, and when such a spring 
lies on or near an old trail of migration, evidence of former settle- 
ments cannot be difficult to find.” The former inhabitants of these 
prehistoric pueblos were probably akin to the Hopi. The pottery 
remains and their ornamentation are discussed in detail. Of decora- 
tive designs, human figures are very rare, and there were only a few 
pictographs of quadrupeds, the majority of animal figures being 
those of birds, — insects are represented by the butterfly, dragon-fly, 
and spider, the last occupying an important place in Pueblo mytho- 
logy. There is a wealth of geometrical designs. In the line of 
ornaments there occur mosaics (“the ancient Pueblo peoples of Ari- 
zona were adepts in making mosaics, some examples of which rival 
in excellence the work of a similar kind in old Mexico”), lignite 
gorgets, ear-pendants, etc., shell wristlets, bracelets, rattles, gorgets, 
animal figures, etc., — “all the species of shells which were found in 
ruins belong to the molluscan fauna of the Pacific, and are still used 
for ceremonial or ornamental purposes in modern Hopi pueblos.” 
The collection of bone implements was “large and varied in char- 
acter.” Turtle carapaces, horn objects, pigments, cloth fragments 
(remarkably few), matting (for the dead), basketry (essentially the 
same as modern Pueblo types), prayer-sticks, bow-and-arrows, gaming- 
reeds, seeds in food basins (corn like that cultivated by modern 
Hopi farmers), food remains (corn-bread like that of modern Hopi), 
stone implements, stone slabs (decorated with figures painted in 
various pigments), discs, fetishes, human crania, animal remains, etc., 
are briefly treated. By its architecture and pottery Kintiel belongs 
to the Zufii series. The prehistoric inhabitants of Pueblo Viejo 
practised both house-burial and cremation. The rectangular rows of 
stones on level mesa tops and side hills, Dr. Fewkes thinks, “ may 
be regarded as the walls of terraced gardens, so placed as to divide 
different patches of cultivated soil, or to prevent this soil from being 
washed down to the plain below.” The use of terraced gardens still 
survives among the Hopi Indians. The ancient farmers of the 
Pueblo Viejo also practised irrigation, as the remains of exteasive 
aboriginal ditches show. Jars or vases made in human form are not 
known in the northern and central Arizonian (Pueblo) region, and 
their rare presence in the southern area (e. g. cave in the Nantacks) 
is due to Mexican influence, and harmonizes with the theory of 
a Mexican art element in southern Arizona. A human effigy vase 
has been found at San José (Pueblo Viejo). Yellow ware is the 
characteristic pottery of Tusayan, red ware of the Little Colorado, and 
brown of the Gila valley ruins. The cliff-building stage of culture is 
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limited to no race or country, its existence being due to geological 
and climatic causes. The original hunter turned farmer here be- 
cause there was no game to keep him to his earlier estate, and no fish 
to make of him a fisherman. The history of this region is the story 
of the sedentary agriculturalist harried by the nomadic robber. The 
Indian turned farmer to escape perishing, then cliff-dweller and 
pueblo-dweller to escape or resist his human foes. — To the “ Twenty- 
first Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology, 1899-1900” 
[Washington, 1903], Dr. Fewkes contributes a paper (pp. 3-126, 62 
plates), on “ Hopi Katcinas drawn by Native Artists.” The article, 
which is “ profusely illustrated by a series of colored plates repro- 
duced from the original drawings made by a native artist well versed 
in the symbolism of his people,” is concerned with data collected in 
1900. The various Hopi festivals are briefly described, also the 
pictures of the Katcinas relating to them, with more or less de- 
tail in many cases. The idea of obtaining such a “series of draw- 
ings of all the personations of supernatural beings which appear in 
Hopi festivals” was suggested to Dr. Fewkes “ by an examination of 
Mexican codices, especially the celebrated manuscript of Padre Saha- 
gun, now in Madrid, the illustrations in which are said to have been 
made by Indians, and Chavero’s ‘ Lienzo de Tlascala,’ lately (1892) 
published by the Mexican government.” This comparison is well 
worth developing further. The pictures “may be regarded as pure 
Hopi, and as works little affected by the white teachers with whom 
of late these people have come into more intimate contact than ever 
before. As specimens of pictorial art they “compare very well with 
some of the Mexican and Mayan codices,” and they also show “the 
ability of the Hopis in painting, a form of artistic expression which is 
very ancient among them.” These pictures likewise “ represent men 
personating the gods as they appear in religious festivals, and dupli- 
cate the symbols on certain images called dolls, which represent the 
same beings.’”’ It is these personations that are called satcinas, and 
the number of them is very great, — “ much greater than the number 
figured, especially if all those mentioned in the traditions are in- 
cluded.” The names of the pictures are of philologic importance, — 
“some of them are called by Zufiian, others by Keresan, Tanoan, 
Piman, and Yuman names, according to their derivation.” Says Dr. 
Fewkes on this point: “ This composite nomenclature of their gods 
is but a reflexion of the Hopi language, which is a mosaic of many 
different linguistic stocks” (p. 18). Among the more interesting 
and important pictures are those of Pantiwa, the sun-god (of Zufii 
origin); Tcakwaina (of Tewan origin, relating to the matriarchal 
clan system); Sio Calako (a Zufii giant); Tcbaiyo (a bogy god) ; 
Eototo (important in the celebration of the Departure of the Katci- 
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nas); figurines of corn maidens (an interesting marionette perform- 
ance); Mucaias Taka (Buffalo youth) and Mucaias Mana (Buffalo 
maid); Tacab (a Navaho god); Kae (corn katcina); Tawa (sun 
katcina) ; Lefiya (flute katcina) ; Citulilii (rattlesnake, of Zufii origin), 
etc. On pages 109-112 are described “ancient clan masks;” on 
pages 112-114 masks introduced by individuals; on pages 114-117 
personators appearing in races called wawac ; on pages 118-122 beings 
not called katcinas. On pages 123-124 are given the Hano (Tanoan) 
names for about 60 of the pictures here described, and on pages 124- 
126 the foreign origins of the various not-Hopi datcinas are indicated. 

Siouan. — Dakota, Professor Clark Wissler’s “ Decorative Art of 
the Sioux Indians,” published in the “Bulletin of the American 
Museum of Natural History” (vol. xviii. pt. iii, pp. 231-278, 19 pl. 
29 figs, N. Y., Dec. 17, 1904), treats of: Decorative designs and 
their elements, conventional decorations with symbolic associations, 
examples of the ideas associated with designs, military symbolism. 
The chief symbolic motive in decorative art is furnished by “the 
men or rather the military interests which they represent.” To picto- 
graphic expression they add the use of the geometric designs of the 
women, reading into these their own ideas. The origin of these 
geometric designs is uncertain, but they “bear a stronger resem- 
blance to Southwestern art than to any other.” The higher produc- 
tions in art seem to have been masculine in origin, —the ideals of 
the women among the Sioux seem to be more often ideals of tech- 
nique. One very interesting feature of the decorative art of the 
Sioux is “the use and recognition of the pattern-names for the most 
elementary geometric designs, and the use of these as elements in the 
composition of complex designs.” Among these designs are the #77, 
step, bag, bundle, box, trail (path, road), “‘three-row,” “middle-row,” 
space, vertebrae, “filled-up,” twisted, tripe, arrow-point, “full of 
points,” crossed arrows, looking-glass, etc. There may be said to 
exist “(a school of art” among the Dakota, whose ideal is “the use 
of conventional elements in compositions of conventional types,” — 
in its production, this art belongs to woman. The decorations of a 
woman are adopted by a girl after she has formally gone through 
the puberty ceremony. The women say that they sometimes dream 
out complex designs, —in such dreams, “the design usually appears 
on a rock or the face of a cliff, though dreaming of an entire piece 
of work in its finished state is not rare.” Such experiences are 
attributed to the female culture-heroine. The few “dream designs” 
of recent origin seen by the author are “in no way different from 
other designs.” In ceremonial and religious designs colors are often 
symbolic: Red, sunset, thunder; ye//ow, dawn, clouds, earth; d/ue, 
sky, clouds, night, day; d/ack, night; green, summer. The cross 
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appears as a military symbol. With the Sioux war was an ideal, and 
the Indians “pray for power and success in a future war,” while with 
the Blackfeet “the great idea was to get horses by raiding other 
Indians ; fighting was a mere incident,” and the Blackfeet “ pray and 
conjure that they may get many horses by means within the limits 
enforced by the police.” Every reason leads to the belief that the 
pictographic mode is the older, and that “reading in” of resem- 
blances plays a large réle. 


CENTRAL AMERICA. 


Mayan. In part i. of the “ Twenty-second Annual Report of 
the Bureau of American Ethnology, 1900-1901” [Washington, 1904], 
pp. 197-305 (12 pl. 47 figs.), Cyrus Thomas has an article on “ Mayan 
Calendar Systems II.,” the sections of which treat of: Initial series 
of Mayan inscriptions, Secondary numeral series of the Quirigua 
inscriptions, Maya chronological system, The Cakchiquel calendar, 
Maya mode of calculation, Signification of the numeral series, 
Inscription at Xcalumkin, Yucatan, Inscription on Stela C, Copan, 
The nephrite stone of the Leyden Museum, Calendar and number 
tables. The topics are discussed largely in relation to Goodman 
and Maudslay’s views and theories. Stela D Copan is noteworthy 
for having in the initial series the usual face characters replaced by 
full forms. Concerning this, Professor Thomas observes (p. 222): 
“ Entire bodies, instead of conventional heads, are given, and, though 
they are to some extent grotesque, yet they seem to indicate the 
aboriginal idea of the origin of these symbols.” The akau symbol 
“is the skeleton form of a nondescript bird-like animal with a large 
fang ; the chuen glyph is a frog-like animal.” In the full forms of 
ahau and katun in Stela D the little patches of cross-hatching ap- 
pear as feather marks. Professor Thomas considers that “Good- 
man’s determinations, where the data are sufficient, are, as a rule, 
correct,” although there are also cases of mere guesswork. On 
page 244 he suggests that in a certain part of the Dresden Codex 
“the aboriginal artist, by inadvertency, made an exchange between 
the black and red series in the ahaus and chuens.” He does not 
agree with Goodman’s view that “the system used in the inscrip- 
tions is different from that used in the Dresden codex, which he 
evidently includes under the term ‘ Yucatec system,’ ” and points out 
that the inscription of Xcalumkin “ carries back the Yucatec calen- 
dar system to the days of the inscriptions.” Goodman’s suggestion 
that the Colomes, Xius, Chels, and Itzas had each their own “ chro- 
nological system, using a common calendar,” is not approved, nor his 
theory of only thirteen cycles to the great cycle. Goodman's asser- 
tion that the calendar year of the Cakchiquels consisted of three 
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hundred and sixty-six days is thought to be incorrect, — the num- 
ber was four hundred. Professor Thomas holds, concerning Maya 
methods of calculation, that “all the series in the codices and inscrip- 
tions could have been formed by the aboriginal authors with their 
numeral systems by addition and subtraction.” (P. 289.) The ear- 
liest and latest dates at Copan are, according to Professor Thomas, 
222 years apart,” and the dates may refer to historical events. 


SOUTH AMERICA, 


CALCHAQUIAN. To the “ Afiales del Museo Nacional de Buenos 
Aires” (vol. xi. 1904, pp. 163-314) Dr. Juan B. Ambrosetti con- 
tributes a monograph on “ El bronce en la region Calchaqui.” The 
first part treats of Calchaqui mining and metallurgy (ancient mines, 
use of copper among the Peruvians, methods of fusion, bronze, Ar- 
gentine tin, Calchaqui methods) ; the second describes the archzo- 
logical material (borers, simple knives, chisels, axe blades, spatulas, 
choppers, hatchets, ornamental objects, flatheaded pins with holes, 
pin with spiral-head, pins with graffiti, rings, bracelets, and other 
personal ornaments, bells, depilatory pincers, needles, spindle-knobs, 
bolas, stellate club-heads, ceremonial axe of Peruvian type, tof or 
ceremonial axe, “sceptres,” ceremonial knives, “ gauntlets,” pectoral 
insignia, disks, etc.) An appendix (pp. 305-312) treats of bronze 
axes with iron handles, counterfeit bronzes, fusion of bronze in the 
colonial period, non-Calchaqui bronze. The Calchaquis were really 
in the bronze age, and there is much to interest the folk-lorist in the 
nature of their weapons and implements, their ornamentation, etc. 
The figures on the insignia for the breast and forehead are sué 
gencris. The ornamentation of the bronze disks is also remarkable. 
To this monograph is appended (pp. i—viii) a list — sixty titles in 
ali — of the published writings of Dr. Ambrosetti on Argentinean 
archzeology and related topics. 

A. F.C. and I. €. C. 
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RECORD OF NEGRO FOLK-LORE. 


AFRICA AND America. Rev. R. H. Nassau’s “Fetichism in 
West Africa” (N. Y., 1904, pp. xix, 389) contains a brief section 
(pp. 273-276) on “The American Negro Voodoo.” According to the 
author, “ Vudu, or Odoism, is simply African fetichism transplanted 
to American soil.” As a superstition it “has spread itself among 
our ignorant white masses as the ‘Hoodo.’” He also thinks that 
“Uncle Remus’s mystic tales of ‘Brer Rabbit’. . . are the folk- 
lore that the slave brought with him from his African home.” The 
glossary contains such more or less familiar words as dwanga (medi- 
cine), gree-gree (fetich amulet), gumbo (okra), mbenda (=pinder 
“ ground-nut’”’), etc. 

Jamaica. The collection of “ Folk-Lore of the Negroes of Ja- 
maica” (see this Journal, vol. xvii. p. 296) is continued in “ Folk- 
Lore” (vol. xv. 1904, pp. 450-456). Items of superstition under the 
rubrics, relating to the human body; friendship, marriage, and 
lovers ; birth and death; marriage, courtship, and lovers ; death, the 
corpse, the funeral; vegetation; the body; births, babies, and chil- 
dren ; miscellaneous, — chiefly from the southern districts of St. 
Andrew. Many interesting omens are given. Of “a man of medi- 
ocrity in the spiritual matters of life,” it is said that he “becomes a 
‘rolling calf’ after death, for he is too good for hell and too wicked 
for heaven.” There is reminiscence of African witchcraft in the 
idea that “if a certain plant called wangra is in a provision ground, 
every thief that visits the field will die.” The folk-lore of the mole 
is quite extensive: A mole on the lip signifies a lying tongue; on 
the abdomen, edacity [séc]; on the leg, love of travel ; on the neck, 
wealth ; one on the neck also indicates that the person will be hanged, 
and one on the wrist that he will be handcuffed. Of April Fool’s 
Day, it is said that “All people who are born on the first day of 
April grow up fools.” People who die unbaptized “ become wander- 


ing spirits.” 
A. F.C. 
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RECORD OF PHILIPPINE FOLK-LORE. 


«“ Assuan.” To Dr. Washington Matthews the Editor owes the 
following genuine contribution to folk-lore, which appeared in “ The 
Friends School Quarterly ” (Washington, D. C.) for February, 1905 : 


A CURIOUS BELIEF, 


In the Philippine Islands the people believe in the “ Assuan.” The 
Assuan is supposed to be a young man who is very handsome and 
who goes courting the girls, trying to get them to marry him. For 
this purpose he goes to balls and various ceremonies, and also visits 
at their houses in the evenings and makes himself very agreeable. 
He has power to change himself into any kind of animal or bird 
whenever he wishes. 

The Assuan is supposed to have a servant called “ Tic-Tic,” who 
goes everywhere with him. It is Tic-Tic’s business to ‘unt for little 
children and babies and carry them away while Assuan is getting 
the young girls. The reason this servant is called “Tic-Tic” is be- 
cause when he has some children he goes outside of the house where 
his master is and calls “Tic-tic! tic-tic!” so that his master will 
know that he has something and will come out to go home with him. 

These creatures are said to live in the roots of the big mango- 
trees, where they make great holes. When they bring the girls and 
babies home they drop them down into a very deep hole and keep 
them there until they are to be eaten. 

All the girls were terribly afraid of being caught by these things, 
so they always kept the stick with which the rice was pounded across 
the front door. If the Assuan came he could get into the house 
over the stick, but could not get out again, and so would be caught. 
It would be hard to find a house in all the islands which does not 
have the rice stick across the door at night. 

It is believed that any man can become an Assuan by eating a 
great quantity of raw meat and drinking blood, so for this reason no 
good Filipino will eat meat that has not been cooked brown. The 
servants we had would not take beef extract when they were sick 
because they believed it was made of the blood of soldiers killed 
in the war. By taking it they were afraid they would become As- 


suans. 
Alexander S. Wotherspoon. 


The author is a boy twelve years of age (son of Colonel W. W. 
Wotherspoon, U. S. A.), who has just returned from the Philippines. 
While there he picked up a great deal of folk-lore from the servants 
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and from native boys of his own age. Both in the interests of the 
collection of folk-lore and for the encouragement of the author, this 
little article deserves reproduction here. 

Icoror. In the “American Anthropologist” (vol. vi. n. s. pp. 
695-704, 4 pl.) for October-December, 1904, Dr. A. W. Jenks has a 
well-illustrated article on “Bontoc Igorot Clothing.” The Bontoc 
culture area “is in the centre, geographically and culturally, of the 
entire Igorot area of Luzon.” The Bontoc are “agricultural head- 
hunters, who live in the village of Bontoc.’”’ Men’s and women’s 
clothing are described, and pages 699-704 are occupied by a discus- 
sion of the “ Origin and Purpose of Clothing,” with particular refer- 
ence to the Bontoc. Dr. Jenks concludes that man’s clothing origi- 
nated in utility, the chief motif being “convenience for carrying 
with him, attached to his body, constantly desired possessions,” 
Woman's clothing originated because of menstruation, and “in the 
Philippine Archipelago alone some women seem to have answered 
that demand by the use of the breech-cloth, others by the apron, 
others by the pantaloons, and still others by the use of the skirt.” 
The author is convinced that “the sense of shame never caused a 
primitive people to adopt its first form of covering for “he person.” 
Naked up to six or seven years, the Bontoc male puts on successively 
the basket-work hat, the girdle (at ten), the breech-cloth (at puberty, 
ca. 15). The woman, naked up to eight or ten, puts on then the 
bark-skirt and the girdle, which constitute her usual attire. Employ- 
ments, etc., and cold weather induce certain changes of dress. All 
the Igorots, we are told, “men, women, and children, sleep without 
breech-cloth, skirt, or jacket.” Women and girls do not dance 
without the blanket. Pelvic depilation is practised by “ unmarried 
men and women and the majority of married ones.” They wish, 
while working or travelling naked, to “ appear like the children.” 

Sones. Lieutenant A. S. Rigg’s article on “Filipino Songs and 
Music,” in the “ Dial” (Chicago), vol. xxxvii. 1904, pp. 277-278, con- 
tains notes on MS. and songs in general. Also a brief ancient song 
of the Ilocans, with native text and translation. The song is ad- 


dressed to the mangmangkik or anitos of the trees. 
A. F.C. 
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JOHN H. HINTON. 


Joun H. Hinton, M. D., Treasurer of the American Folk-Lore 
Society, died in New York, after a brief illness, on April 26. Dr. 
Hinton has been officially connected with the American Folk-Lore 
Society during nearly the whole period of its existence. In 1891 he 
temporarily accepted the position of treasurer, at first for a year only ; 
from 1893, under the Rules under which the Society is at present 
organized, he received an election for the established term of five 
years, and has subsequently been twice reélected. In this office his 
known responsibility and repute as treasurer of other well-known 
societies have been of signal service, and have materially contributed 
to the usefulness and success of the organization. His undertaking 
of this duty was brought about mainly through the suggestion of his 
warm friend, Dr. H. Carrington Bolton, who, more than any other 
person, was responsible for drawing up the Rules; associated with 
Dr. Bolton in this task was his intimate acquaintance, Dr. Daniel G. 
Brinton. These three have now passed away, Dr. Hinton, the ripest 
in years, having been last to depart. When the removal of other 
coadjutors is taken into account, including Francis James Child, J. 
Owen Dorsey, John G. Bourke, and John W. Powell, it will be seen 
that the Society has suffered loss greater than the lapse of time 
would usually inflict. Until very lately, Dr. Hinton has been in the 
enjoyment of apparently vigorous health, while he habitually mani- 
fested remarkable courage and cheerfulness. It was therefore a 
surprise to the officers of the Society, when shortly after the New 
Year his resignation was suddenly received. Through his long pro- 
fessional activity and his official connection with several important 
societies, Dr. Hinton was widely known. A formal memorial notice 
must be deferred until the following number of this Journal. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


GrocraPpHy-Ruymes. —In the Boston “ Evening Transcript’ some dis- 
cussion of this topic has recently taken place. The following is from the 
issue for January 28, 1905 : — 

I should like to tell of some of the methods of teaching by means of 
singing used in a Maine country school forty-five years ago. We learned 
the multiplication tables by a sort of chanting, thus: — 


Two times one are two, 
Two times two are four, 


and so on, with a rousing chorus of 


Five times five are twenty-five, 
Five times six are thirty, 


and so forth, sung to the air of “ Yankee Doodle,” and following each 
table. 

The whole school enjoyed this, and never failed to come out strong on 
the chorus, although often it was a forlorn hope which carried along the 
tables of sevens and eights! 

This seems to have been a precursor of the modern kindergarten methods, 
except that we were learning something useful. We had another singing 
exercise whereby we learned our geography. I recall one verse relating to 
the rivers, which was sung to the tune of “ Oh, Come, Come Away :” — 


Oh, come, let us sing 

Our country’s noble rivers ; 

St. Lawrence gay begins the lay, 
St. John’s now we see; 
Aroostook, Allagash, we note, 
Machias and St. Croix we quote, 
And then a line devote 
Penobscot, to thee. 


We had a small geography book containing many rhymes set to such 
familiar tunes as “ Bonnie Doon ” and “ Flow gently, sweet Afton.” 

The countries and their capitals were also learned by a sort of chant, and 
the words were often amusingly twisted to fit the measure, as “ Mexi’—co, 
the caplital is Mexico.” The various bodies of water were served up in 
groups of threes, with a repeat : — 


Atlantic Ocean, Pacific Ocean, Indian Ocean. 
Or 
Great Slave Lake, Great Bear Lake, Lake of the Woods. 
Perhaps some one who reads this may recall a similar experience, and 


also may remember the title of that old geography song-book. 
BBC 


Views oF A Monawk Inpian. —In the Toronto “ Evening Telegram ” 
(January 18, 1901) appeared the following item : — 
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The London (Eng.) “ Daily News” publishes an interview with Brant- 
Sero, of the Mohawk Indian reserve, Brantford, who has been in England 
since his return from South Africa, where his efforts to enlist in the British 
army failed. In the course of the interview the talented Indian expressed 
interesting opinions regarding his race, and among other things said : — 

“ How long have your people been settled in Canada?” 

“We have for over a hundred years been the faithful friends and allies 
of England. Our ancestors migrated from the beautiful Mohawk Valley to 
Ontario, where they had been granted by the British Government a tract 
of land 600,000 acres in extent. This has now dwindled down to 50,000, 
but upon this reservation we have lived contentedly, tilling our farms and 
making rapid progress in the arts of civilization.” 

“Do the Six Nation Indians still cling to their ancient customs even in 
the midst of civilization ?” 

“Yes, we are still faithful to the ways of our forefathers. Our chiefs are 
chosen in the same manner, and the same ritual is observed, as when we 
roamed over all the land which lies between Florida and Canada, two 
centuries before a white man set his foot upon the American continent.” 

“These traditions, I suppose, have been handed down from father to 
son?” 

“No, no, from mother to daughter. In our Indian tribes the woman is 
of more importance than the man. They preserve the customs, and were 
the depositories of the traditions of the race. If a warrior died in battle, it 
was the women who recorded his deeds and preserved his memory. They 
were better educated than the men. Inheritance runs through the female 
line, and it is the women who, in secret council, choose the chiefs, even 
down to the present day.” 

“The Red Indians are not degenerating, I understand you to say?” 

“Certainly they are not degenerating, nor are they dying out. They 
have made wonderful progress, especially in Canada. The last census in 
the United States shows that the Indians are increasing, and in Canada they 
are multiplying rapidly. There are about 20,000 in Ontario belonging to 
the Six Nations. We are beginning to wake up to the possibilities which 
lie before us. Our children are educated in the common schools, and many 
of our young men study at the colleges. In Canada we have equal oppor- 
tunities, and we have availed ourselves of them. There are Indians in 
every profession and calling. There are some few who have qualified and 
practise as lawyers; there are a number of doctors, and many have gone 
into trade. Three or four hold government positions. The one profession 
which the Indian has not taken kindly to is the ministry. Nor does he like 
to be a shopkeeper. The old inclination to roam is still strong in our 
blood, and we don’t like to be tied down to one place. Of course, the 
greatest number of our people are engaged in agriculture, and in tilling the 
ground. Up to two years ago Indians in the reservations had the right to 
a vote. Even now those who are settled outside the reservation can exer- 
cise the franchise on the same conditions as their white neighbors.” 

“Then an Indian is not looked down upon in Canada, in the same way 
as a negro in the Southern States?” 
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“Oh, dear, no. We are on a footing of perfect equality. In Toronto 
and other cities a white man will make way for us on the sidewalk, take off 
his hat in salutation, as if we had the same blood in our veins as he. In 
South Africa it was very different. There the white man seems to think 
he was placed in the country by Providence to boss the colored man. 
Why, there were men who actually refused to shake hands with me 
because of my Indian blood. Another thing, by the way, which struck me 
very much in South Africa was the dress of the women. Even right up 
country they would be dressed as if for the streets of London. Their 
evening dresses, too, were quite as showy as anything to be seen here in 
England.” 

“Do your people still speak the Indian language, Mr. Brant-Sero, or 
have they adopted English as the means of communication ?” 

“We speak both English and Indian as arule. All know English, and 
in Quebec province French as well. Indeed, we speak too many languages, 
and none of them perfectly. The Indian, however, is a good public speaker. 
He is always dignified, and never fails to make an interesting and appro- 
priate speech upon even the most trivial subject. The Canadian Indians 
take to politics like ducks to water. ‘They are quite at home in the atmos- 
phere of politics. But really there are few walks of life in which the Cana- 
dian Indian has not distinguished himself. Some of our men have made 
themselves names which are numbered amongst the most prominent in the 
Dominion.” 

“Who, for instance, may I ask?” 

“Well, the most remarkable of modern Indians— for my pride in my 
ancestor, Captain Joseph Brant, will not permit me to admit a wider com- 
parison — is Dr. Oronhyatekha. He is a doctor of medicine and a justice 
of the peace. He has the gift of mastery over men, and is a most remark- 
able man himself. He has been called the second Sir John Macdonald of 
Canada. Sir Henry Acland was his foster father. He met Dr. Oronhya- 
tekha as a boy when the Prince of Wales visited Canada in 1860. Both 
the Prince and Sir Henry were so much struck with the youth that Sir 
Henry took him back to England, where he was educated, and took his 
degree at Oxford. Dr. Oronhyatekha is proud of his race. He still speaks 
Indian to his intimate acquaintances, and has a large home in the reserve 
of the Six Nations.” 

“ Then you are hopeful as to your race’s future ?” 

“Yes, indeed,” replied Mr. Brant-Sero earnestly, “I am sure my people 
have a very bright future before them. Our ancestors spilt their blood to 
help to build up the Empire in the New World. They preferred British 
rule, and so transferred the whole of the government of the Six Nations to 
Canadian territory. There during a century we have lived and prospered, 
and Canada, I believe, is proud of the progress we have made.” 


Fr. Hunt-Cortes, THE “ WHITE INpIAN.” — In the Boston “ Herald” 
(Sunday, January 29, 1905) was published the following account of a very 
interesting cleric and scholar by F. R. Guernsey : — 
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City oF Mexico, January 24,1905. Sometimes of a bright morning on 
the streets of the Mexican capital you may chance to meet, among the 
cosmopolitan throng, a briskly moving man of blue eyes and ruddy face, 
vivacious, and with the clean-shaven countenance of a priest. He is worth 
noticing, worth stopping to have a chat with, for this is the well-known Fr. 
Augustin M. Hunt-Cortes, chaplain of the Church of Loretto, and founder 
and head of the locally famous Working Boys’ Home ; a scholar, linguist, 
and archeologist known on both sides of the Atlantic among the learned. 

There is no more interesting figure on the streets of the ancient city of 
Mexico than Fr. Hunt-Cortes. He has served republics and an empire, 
given a goodly portion of his life of sixty-five years to the study of the 
Nahuatl or Mexican language, and is beloved by the Aztec people, by 
whom he is known as the “ White Indian.” Mexico, the modern and pro- 
gressive, has, among its many men of mark, no more interesting person- 
ality. 

Fi r. Hunt-Cortes is an American, born in 1840, in New Orleans, his father 
being Thomas K. Hunt, a native of Ireland, and his mother Dojfia Isabel 
de Cortes, of Seville, S:ain ; the bloods of two interesting races, the Irish 
and the Andalusian, ~/e mingled in his veins. 

In his boyhood he applied himself to the study of English, French, and 
Spanish, and so came to be early acquainted with the classics of three lan- 
guages. But at the age of fourteen he lost both parents, and grew up 
under the care of his guardians. When twenty-three years of age he re- 
ceived, through the instrumentality of friends and of President Lincoln, a 
post-office appointment, and, though a Southerner by birth and natural sym- 
pathies, he adhered to the cause of the Union in the civil war. 

Subsequently, at the time of the French intervention in Mexico, young 
Hunt had special charge of the Mexican official correspondence with our 
government, and so it came about that he was placed in contact with the 
republican president of Mexico, Don Benito Juarez, and his secretary, Don 
Pedro Santacilia. His health becoming impaired, he was recommended a 
change of climate, and in 1866 repaired to New Orleans, after a long 
absence, having the intention of proceeding to Spain, where he hoped to 
recover his health. 

But it chanced that his destiny was to be linked to that of Mexico, for 
he met in New Orleans some gentlemen attached to the court of the Em- 
peror Maximilian. A warm friendship sprang up with these gentlemen, 
and young Hunt was induced to come to this city. Letters were given him 
to the Emperor and to distinguished members of his government, then 
approaching its fall, and Mr. Hunt received an appointment in the war 
office under Gen. Tomas Murfy. 

Soon began a stormy and hazardous period in the life of Mr. Hunt. The 
imperial forces were defeated at San Lorenzo while marching under Gen- 
eral Marquez to the relief of Puebla, which was captured by Gen. Porfirio 
Diaz on April 2. Mr. Hunt and some men under his direction took refuge 
in a village near Texcoco. They crossed the lake of Texcoco, landing at 
Mexicaltzingo, and were preparing to take a canoe from that point to this 
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city when they fell into the hands of republican scouts, and Mr. Hunt was 
sent as a prisoner to the castle of Chapultepec, being afterward shifted 
from place to place, and finally to Puebla, where he remained till July, 
1867, when he was released under the terms of a general amnesty granted 
to the imperialists. 

He remained in Puebla three years, and was appointed on the commis- 
sion to accompany the Hon. William H. Seward, the famous American 
statesman, who was visiting Mexico. It was while in the party of Mr. 
Seward that young Hunt met his first teacher of Nahuatl, or the Mexican 
language, in the person of Don Francisco Zempoalteca, afterward president 
of the supreme court of the state of Tlaxcala. At this time young Hunt 
made many advantageous acquaintances, and was appointed to the profes- 
sorship of French and English languages in the Carolina State College, 
Tlaxcala. 

Returning to this city, he continued the study of Nahuatl, and the gen- 
eral history of ancient or Aztec Mexico. During General Grant’s visit to 
this country young ifunt met the great American soldier, and was of utility 
to him. One of Hunt’s teachers was the well-known lawyer, Don Faustino 
Chemalpopoca, of Aztec family, who had been court interpreter and teacher 
to the Emperor Maximilian. On the death of this gentleman Mr. Hunt 
succeeded him in the chair of Nahuatl in the Pontifical University of 
Mexico. This was the beginning of his long career as a philologist and 
archeologist. In 1884 he founded at Texcoco an academy for the preser- 
vation and teaching of the ancient Aztec language, the school standing 
on the site of the palace of Nezahualcoyotl. 

At first the native children and school-teachers at Texcoco were mem- 
bers of the academy or school, but later on its work attracted the attention 
of the better classes and intelligent natives, including members of the 
primitive tribes, all familiar with the language. The work of Mr. Hunt at 
this period commended itself to learned men in Mexico, who offered to co- 
operate with him in his enthusiastic efforts to rescue from oblivion the 
ancient vernacular of the race. 

It was in 1895 that Mr. Hunt met the Americanists who had assembled 
in a congress in this city. He addressed them on the subject of an early 
translation of AZsop’s Fables from the Greek into the Nahuatl, done by a 
friar of the sixteenth century, and put into Spanish by Mr. Hunt, who 
appended a grammatical analysis. This work is now being turned into 
English and Spanish by him, and when completed it will serve as a means 
of acquiring the Nahuatl language. 

While teaching Nahuatl in his Texcoco academy Mr. Hunt undertook, 
successfully, to adapt the language to modern necessities. Following 
Nahuatl analogy, he had the pupils learn such words as “ huecatlacuilotiztli,” 
or “ far-off writing,” otherwise “telegraph,” while telephone was rendered 
by the odd-looking and sounding word “ huecacaquitiliztli,” or ‘‘ sound- 
from-afar-off.”” Other modern words of daily use were turned into Nahuatl. 
Several of the pupils, now grown up, occupy respectable positions in society 
as merchants, priests, physicians, teachers, etc. 
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In 1892 Mr. Hunt-Cortes’ investigations in religious matters brought 
him into communion with the Catholic Church, and in this act he had the 
support and cordial encouragement of the late Archbishop of Mexico, Mgr. 
Antonio Labastida, a remarkable prelate of much influence in Mexican 
politics. The good will of the late Pope Leo XIII. was at this time mani- 
fested to Mr. Hunt, who was baptized in the ancient church of Tacuba, a 
notable edifice built from the ruins of the palace of the last lord of Tlaco- 
pan, and of the temple of Huitzilco-Opochtli. Mr. Hunt-Cortes decided 
to enter the priesthood, and made his preparatory studies in the College of 
San Luis, Jacona, state of Michoacan. 

His first mass, a simple low mass, was celebrated in the Cathedral of 
Mexico. A first mass in Mexico is generally a high mass, with classical 
music and an appropriate sermon, and in the presence of the sponsors of 
the new priest. But Fr. Hunt-Cortes preferred to ascend to the altar of 
God for the first time before a congregation of his Indian friends, who 
earnestly desired this favor of him, their old acquaintance and ardent lover 
of their race and language. His first high mass was celebrated in Tlaltiza- 
pam, state of Morelos, and the enthusiasm of the good people of this town 
was such that on ascending to the high altar he found before him a gold 
and silver chalice and a large gold crucifix and cruets, wrought by the 
hands of the faithful Indians from metals found in the state of Guerrero. 

Fr. Hunt remained for a time in the hot country, laboring among the 
Indian people with the zeal and Christian fervor of a faithful pastor of 
souls. He had taken a special course in the National School of Medicine 
in this city, and so was able to minister to the bodily needs of his flock. 
His motto was after the manner of the pious missionaries of the sixteenth 
century, to give to, rather than to receive from, the Indian. 

In the fourth year of his priesthood he was given charge of the sanctuary 
of Loretto, in this city, where he still discharges the sacred duties of the 
ministry. 

In this city everybody knows of Fr. Hunt’s labors among the poor work- 
ing boys, newsboys, pedlers, etc. He founded his Working Boys’ Home 
in 1896, under the auspices of President and Mme. Diaz, who have con- 
tinued his true and powerful friends, taking great interest in this practical 
form of philanthropy. In this school Fr. Hunt trains the boys, his “future 
presidents,” as he fondly calls them, for useful careers. He has had not 
only Mexican lads, but Americans, Spaniards, French, and Cuban pupils, 
and even a young Japanese, who was brought directly from Tokio to the 
home. The latter, a bright little lad from ancient Nippon, is now again in 
Japan, and keeps up an interesting correspondence with his benefactor in 
Mexico. 

Among his literary avocations, Fr. Hunt has established a magazine 
called the “‘ Hunt-Cortes Digest,” treating of matters relating to the ancient 
history of Mexico, language, races, etc. A course of instruction in Aztec 
or Nahuatl is given, and much light thrown on the ancient civilization of 
Mexico, which Fr. Hunt-Cortes calls the “ Egypt of the West.” 
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Tue Doucunut. — Mr. Charles Peabody is desirous of obtaining the in- 
formation outlined in the following guestionnaire : — 
1. Have you in your family any special traditions, usages, or recipes 
concerned with 
doughnuts 
gingernuts 
crullers 
crumpets 
jumbles 
pancakes 
apees 
olykoeks 
cookies 
pretzels? 


2. Can you suggest any additional names of such esculent objects? 

3. At what meal, or on what day, season, feast, fast, etc., were particular 
cakes or doughnuts eaten with you? 

4. What shapes were doughnuts, etc., wont to assume among your ac- 
quaintance ? 

5- Did any of the doughnuts and cookies have salt, seeds, or other sea- 
soning sprinkled on top? 

6. What special part did the children rlay with regard to cooking or 


eating these things? 
Charles Peabody. 
197 BRATTLE STREET, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Answers may be sent to the Editor of this Journal or direct to Mr. Pea- 
body. 





LOCAL MEETINGS AND OTHER NOTICES. 


Boston. — Thursday, March 23. The regular meeting of the Boston 
Branch was held at 8 p. m. at Faelten Hall, Huntington Chambers. Prof. 
F. W. Putnam presided, and introduced Mr. George H. Pepper of the 
American Museum of Natural History, New York, whose subject was “The 
Navajo Blanket, its Weaving, its Symbolism and its Folk-Lore.” Mr. Pep- 
per gave a graphic account of the various steps in the making of a Navajo 
blanket, as he had witnessed the process in the Southwest. Each step was 
illustrated by fine lantern slides, with an explanation of the symbolism of 
the various types. To illustrate his subject still further, Mr. Pepper showed 
a number of fine blankets, some of them of great antiquity and value. The 
address drew out an audience of members and friends that filled the hall. 
Great interest was shown in the subject as presented by Mr. Pepper, and 
many lingered after the address to get answers to their special questions. 

Tuesday, May 9. The annual meeting, postponed from April, was held 
at the residence of Mr. and Mrs. W. P. Shreve, 1755 Beacon Street. In 
the absence of Prof. Putnam, Mr. W. W. Newell presided, and after the 
reports of the last meeting were read and accepted, the annual reports of 
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the Secretary and the Treasurer were presented. The Secretary reported 
a prosperous year, with a larger accession of new members than in any 
single year during her term of office, with only one death and two 

tions from the branch. Meetings have been held regularly, and have been 
well attended. ; 

The report of the Treasurer, Eliot W. Remick, showed an unexpended 
balance larger than usual in the treasury. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing year; President, Prof. 
F. W. Putnam ; Vice-presidents, W. W. Newell and W. C. Farrabee ; Trea- 
surer, Eliot W. Remick ; Secretary, Helen Leah Reed; Council, Mrs. H. 
E. Raymond, Miss Marie Louise Everett, Miss Cora A. Benneson, Dr. J. 
H. Woods, Langdon Warner. 

After the business meeting, Langdon Warner of Harvard spoke on “ The 
Nomad Tribes of Central Asia.” This was an extremely vivid account of 
Mr. Warner’s own experiences last yeat, when a member of the Carnegie 
expedition under Prof. Pumpelly. This address dealt particularly with a 
ride of his own from Khiva across the desert, and he brought before his 
hearers, not only these nomads, as they appear and as they live, but their 
modes of thought as well. He illustrated the latter phase of his subject by 
a number of bits of folk-lore, as “ He who offers a thirsty man water in 


the desert, washes away the sins of a lifetime.” 
Helen L. Reed, Sec’ y. 


ActInG TREASURER OF THE AMERICAN FOLK-LoreE Society. —To fill 
the vacancy left by the decease of Dr. Hinton, the Council has appointed 
Mr. Eliot W. Remick, who will act in such capacity. Mr. Remick’s address j 
is 300 Marlborough Street, Boston, Mass. 





BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 
BOOKS. 


LEGENDS OF THE APPLE. A Paper read before the Cincinnati Branch of 
the American Folk-Lore Society, October 19, 1904. By A. G. Drury, 
A. M., M.D. Cincinnati, 1904. Pp. 52. 

The topics treated in this little volume include: The name affiz, the fruit 
of the tree of knowledge, Adam’s apple, Eve’s apple-tree, forbidden fruit, 
the apple of his eye, apples of Sodom, Atalanta’s race, the apple of discord, 
the apples of the Hesperides, the court of Alcinous, king of the Phzeacians, 
William Tell and the apple, English lore about the apple, Sir Isaac Newton 
and the apple, the apple-dumpling and the king (George III.), Shakespeare’s 
references to the apple, Grimms’ Fairy Tales, Prince Ahmed and the fairy 
Peri-Banu, the apple in European folk-lore, custard-apple, seedless apples, 
“great apple dumpling” (N. Carolina), coreless apples, the apple-tree at 
Appomattox, etc. The apple has figured largely in folk-lore, especially in 
that of the Western European peoples, and Dr. Drury has gathered together 
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many interesting facts, legends, and proverbial expressions. The wide- 
spread belief that the fruit of the tree of knowledge mentioned in Genesis 
was the apple is thought to be due to a passage in the Song of Solomon 
(viii. 5): “ I raised thee up under the aff/e tree: there thy mother brought 
thee forth.” The Hebrew word faffwah, used in Genesis, means “ the 
sweet-scented.” The folk-lore of “ the forbidden fruit” is quite extensive, 
One of the “ origins” of the expression “in afpie-pie order” is given on 
page 48. Also “ apple-turn-over,” as applied to a bed made in a certain 
way. 


MACEDONIAN Fovk-Lore. By G. F. Aspott, B. A. Cambridge: Univer- 
sity Press, 1903. Pp. xi, 372. (Contains results of author’s studies in 
the Greek-speaking parts of Macedonia, 1900-1901.) 


The subjects treated are: The folk-lorist in Macedonia, the folk-calendar 
and the seasons, winter-festivities, divination symbolism, birth, marriage, 
funeral rites, spirits and spells, Macedonian mythology, Alexander and 
Philip in folk-tradition, bird legends, miscellaneous, riddles, Accavorpayovda, 
In spite of the inroads of modern “civilization,” Macedonia is still a good 
field for the folk-lorist. There “the old Klephtic ballads are still sung, not 
only on the mountains, but in the fields and plains, and in all places where 
the ear of the police cannot reach.” Few remnants of the once so popular 
blind minstrels are left, —these have died a tvin death from civilization 
and from barbarism. The cottage fireside is the hope of the folk-lorist here 
as elsewhere. ‘The enthusiasm for science of Kyr Liatsos, the tailor of 
Melenik, was such that Mr. Abbot reckons him “worth at least a dozen 
ordinary old dames rolled into one.” His characteristic abandonment of 
business and denunciation of the Turk are well expressed on page 5. The 
meanings and popular names of the Macedonian-Greek month-names (often 
purely folk-etymological) are, beginning with January: “ Breeder,” “ Vein- 
sweller,” “ Flayer,” “ St. George’s Month,” “ Harvester” (June), ‘ Thresher,” 
“Vintage Month” (September), “ St. Demetrius’ Month,” “ Sower,” “St. 
Nicholas’ Month.” November and December together are called “‘ Twins.” 
The Macedonian Yule-tide celebrations in their entirety are described as 
“solemn scenes,” rather than “ merry scenes.” In Macedonia coffee instead 
of tea is used for “cup divination.” The shepherds of western Macedonia 
practice omoplatoscopy. There are three different ways of interpreting 
sneezing. No traces of “seers of the Scottish Highland type” were met 
with, but “ prophets ” exist. Symbolic and sympathetic magic (¢. g. rain- 
making) flourishes. Interesting is the modification of classic tradition, 
especially in funeral rites and customs through Slav influence. On page 
225 we are informed that “the Mohammedan ministers and monks enjoy 
a far higher reputation as wielders of magical powers than their Christian 
confréres. Likewise the most famous fortune-tellers of either sex belong to 
the Mohammedan persuasion.” Part of this, the author remarks, ‘“ may 
arise from the universal tendency to credit an intellectually inferior race 
with greater proficiency in the black arts.” The old Gypsy women, etc., 
are, however, formidable competitors of the dervishes. The Macedonian 
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Sroxad are cousins of the Russian domovoi and related to the Teutonic 
brownie and the Celtic glaistig. To Alexander and Philip the Macedonian 
peasant attributes “everything that savors of antiquity.” The game of 
“The Meeting of Three Roads ” is identical with the English “ Nine Men’s 
Morris.” Riddles (Mr. Abbot cites half a hundred) are very popular in 
Macedonia, and “the Macedonian farmer, like the French wit of a certain 
class, delights in doudle-entendre.” Mr. Abbot has written both an interesting 
and a valuable book, filled with facts for the student of comparative folk- 
lore. 


GRIECHISCHE FRUHLINGSTAGE. Von Epwarp ENGEL. Zweite, neubear- 
beitete Auflage, mit 21 Bildern nach der Natur. Jena: Hermann Cos- 
tenoble, 1904. Pp. 376. 

This pleasant book of travel contains much of interest to the anthropolo- 
gist and the student of folk-lore, — especially in the comparison of the old 
and the new in thought, word, and deed in Hellas. The author has not done 
as some travellers have, passed judgment on all the Greeks from his short 
experience with boatmen, — even those of Corfu are not so black after all. 
Food-adulteration is an art in which the modern Greeks are still complete 
barbarians and will have to learn everything from the “ Europeans,” as they 
call all other non-Greeks of the continent. In Ithaca the author learned 
(contrary to some travellers’ tales) that not all the children had Ulyssean 
names, and some of them had never heard of the Homeric hero, except to 
be able to point out his Xastron. In Pyrgos, the capital of Elis, one meets 
with pretzels, for which the Greek term seems to be 4u/uria. Interesting 
are the Zragudia Kiecftika, songs of the Klephts. So too such proverbs as 
“One hand washes the other, and both wash the face ;” and the zannarisma 
(cradle-song) on page 124. The old Greek Moira are remembered in the 
offering or putting away of food and drink for “ the three Mires.” In the 
village-name Ajannu one has to recognize Agios Foannis (St. John). On 
page 159 it is pointed out that the term “ Je suis grec en jeu” (where grec 
= sharper) arose in Paris at the time of the Mississippi fraud. Before that 
grec (as in the Academy’s Dictionary of 1694) meant simply “clever.” The 
modern Messenian calls the “ pewers”” of Europe a dindmis. The Lord’s 
Prayer in folk-Greek, not the church-tongue, is given on page 217. The 
folk-idea of the Graeco-Turkish war is shown at pages 217-218; also the 
popular conception of King Otto. The Argos Easter-dances are described 
on pages 240-243. From his guide, Michail, the author was able to get 
“a better word than a/ogon, for ‘ horse’ — viz. ippos.” But the idea of its 
survival from old Greek days was demolished, when Michail told him that a 
German traveller some time before had told him to say #ffos and not a/ogon, 
or soén. In spite of a German philologian’s disgust at a people who would 
construe a@fé with the accusative, — they have fallen so low! from the geni- 
tive down, —the author hopes for them a happy future, citing the words 
of a Greek friend: “ After all we are much better than the ancient Hel- 
lenes.” When a Greek curses he wishes his enemy to be buried in foreign 
soil; when two Greeks meet in a strange land, their greeting is Aadin 
patrida | “ Happy Fatherland!” 
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Les Mcevrs pes Inpo-Curnots d’aprés leurs cultes, leurs lois, leur littéra- 
ture et leur théAtre. Par Cu. Lemire, Résident honoraire de France. 
Paris, 1902. Pp. 28. Maps and figs. 

This little book contains interesting data concerning the mental charac- 
ters and achievements of the various races and peoples of Indo-China, — 
Annamese, Kiams, Thais, Khmers, Siamese, etc. The Annamese have 
Confucian morals, ancestor-worship, laws and literature, all more or less 
Chinese, — also a sort of bastard Buddhism. In Cambodia, Buddhism suc- 
ceeded Brahmanism, with which it mingled. Just as Annamese culture has 
been so greatly influeticed by China, so has Siamese and Thai by India. 
The Chinese drama uses only as springs of human actions natural morals, 
reason, ancestor-worship, — divinity, although dominating humanity, ap- 
pears only vaguely and unpersonified. With the Khmers (Thai) events are 
subordinated to personal merits and demerits, and the characters are in 
mental and supernatural relations with the divinities. The Annamites, a 
realistic people, indifferent to beauty, form, ideal, woman, do not practice the 
dance. With the Cambodians it accompanies all plays and festivals. Said 
Prince Yukanthor : “ The Cambodian dance they showed us at Paris in 1900 
resembles the Khmer dance as the civilization introduced into Cambodia 
by the French resembles the ancient civilization of the Khmers! ” 

Some Cambodian proverbs may be reproduced here : — 

1. Do not try to go up stream. 

2. The law, beside our passions, is like a flower on the head of a bald man. 

3. Do not be morose. One can live in a narrow room, but one cannot live with a 
griefstricken heart. 

4. Fortune is not equal to knowledge. 

5. Battle is painful. If the army goes away, be sad. If it stays near, be happy. 

The Siamese tale of “The Walking Skull” is directed at drunkenness. 
Being brief, it may be given here: “Two drunkards were friends. One of 
them died. Some time after the cremation of his comrade the survivor went 
to the cemetery. Perceiving the half-carbonized skull of his friend, he be- 
gan to lament, and, addressing the dead man, he invited him, as a sort of 
adieu, to come to drink acup with him as of old. Hethen left. The skull 
at once rolled after him along the road. The drunkard, hearing behind him 
something like the noise of a cracked cocoanut, turned round and saw, to 
his great surprise, the dead man’s skull moving towards him as if by means 
of a spring. Brave and gay companion, he was not afraid. ‘ My friend,’ 
he said to himself, ‘is thirsty. He is coming to drink some brandy with me 
at the inn where we have passed so many happy moments.’” 

This is a good example of the short Siamese tales. 


TreLe’s KOMPENDIUM DER RELIGIONSGESCHICHTE iibersetzt von Lic. Dr. 
F. W. T. WEBER. Dritte deutsche Auflage durchgesehen und umgearbeitet 
von D, NATHAN SODERBLOM, Professor an der Universitat Upsala. Bres- 
lau: Verlag von Theophil Biller, 1903. Pp. xii, 426. 

The very brief space devoted to the religions of primitive America in this 

Compendium, four or five pages only, deserves extension in view of the 
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recent studies of Boas, Matthews, Miss Alice C. Fletcher, Dorsey, Fewkes, 
Mooney, Hewitt, etc. None of these investigators are included in the 
list of references, reliance being placed on Réville. Totemism and animal- 
cult are distinguished. ‘Totemism is often social rather than religious. 
The “sun-worship theocracy” (p. 28) of the Natchez is given too much 
importance, perhaps. The deities of the civilized peoples of Mexico and 
Peru often “ hovered between spirits and gods,” as the names given them 
sometimes indicate. 


Wik DENKT DAS VOLK UBER DIE SPRACHE? Plaudereien iiber die Eige- 
nart der Ausdrucks- und Anschauungsweise des Volkes von Professor Dr. 
FRIEDRICH PALLE. Dritte, verbesserte Auflage von Professor Dr. Oskar 
Weise. Leipzig & Berlin: B. G. Teubner, 1904, pp. v, 112. 


The first edition of this really interesting and useful little book appeared 
in 1889. A glance at the section titles and the index (pp. 127-153, 2 
cols. to the page in the old) shows that Dr. Weise, who edited it after the 
death of the author, has made a good many changes, both of addition and 
of omission. The topics treated are: Folk and language, relation of sound 
and idea, choice and significance of names, history and use of personal 
names, number in the mouth of the folk, vanished speech-consciousness, 
culture-historical deposits in language, clearness of folk-speech, vocabulary 
of dialect, vivacity of presentation, convenience, liberties of folk-speech. 
On page 15 attention is called to the references to peculiarities of bodily 
organs, etc., in Latin names: Flaccus (“ flabby’’), Brutus (“heavy”), Len- 
tulus (“slow”), Balbus (“stammerer’”’), Lurco (“glutton”), Naso (“big 
nose”’), Nasica (“sharp-nose’’), Labeo (“thick lips”), Capito (“ block- 
head ’’), Calvus (“bald”), Varus (“crooked leg”), etc. At another ex- 
treme was the German patriots, who named their daughters Gueisenauette 
and Biicherin, “ Fanny,” as a diminutive of Franziska, obtained currency 
in Germany from the name of the heroine of Fielding’s novel published in 
1742. To literary influences are due also the run of Edgar and Edmund 
(King Lear), Richard (Scott’s Ivanhoe and Talisman), Flora (Scott’s 
Waverley), etc. Incentral Germany the military records reveal a peasant’s 
son with the name of Florian Stephan Tertulliani/ The governmental re- 
naming of the Jews produced many such appellations as Léwental, Veilchen- 
féd, etc. Among interesting number terms and phrases may be cited the 
following: A nine-skin man (Leipzig =‘“‘a sly fellow”), mine-wise (Low 
German = “very wise” ), seven league boots, a face like three (or seven) 
days of rainy weather, take your seven baked pears, and go, the food is 
already warmed fifteen times, he has only ¢hree senses, he can’t count up to 
three, he is three cheeses high, etc. The expressions “eine alte Jungfer, ein 
silbernes Hufreisen, die Stadt Diisseldorf, Messinghorn, ein vier blattriges 
Kleeblatt,” etc., represent curious appositions to which the ear has become 
accustomed. Innumerable are such turns of folk-speech as “to be all ear,” 
“to run one’s legs off,” “to be nothing but skin and bone,” “to be beside 


one’s self” (pp. 69-73). 
The richness of dialects in names for animals, synonyms, onomatopeeic 
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terms, euphemisms, etc., is noted. H. Schrader collected over 500 similes 
and idioms for drinking. Among the “liberties ” taken by folk-speech may 
be mentioned the Tyrolean die Menschin, and the die Dingin of several 
dialects. 

Although the author naturally confines himself very much to German 
words and phrases, the English student of folk-speech and folk-etymology 
will read this book to great advantage. 


SocroLocicaL Papers, by Francis Gatton, E. WESTERMARCK, P. GEDDEs, 
E. DurKHEI™M, Harotp H. Mann, and V. V. Branrorp, with an Intro- 
ductory Address by James Bryce, President of the Society. Published 
for the Sociological Society, London: Macmillan & Co., 1904. Pp. 
xviii, 292. 

This volume consists chiefly of the papers read during the spring and 
summer of 1904 before the newly formed Sociological Society, at its first 
session. The names of the authors guarantee good contents. The article 
of most interest to the folk-lorist is Professor Westermarck’s “On the Posi- 
tion of Woman in Early Civilization” (pp. 145-160). The other topics 
treated are the origin and use of the word sociology, eugenics (its scope 
and aim), civics (as applied sociology), life in an agricultural village in 
England, the relation of sociology to the social sciences and to philosophy, 
sociology and the social sciences. To most of the papers are appended 
discussions and written communications by other sociologists. Dr. Wes- 
termarck cites evidence to show “how little we know at present about the 
real causes on which the position of woman in the various human societies 
depends,” and how incorrect, in so far as the earlier stages of culture are 
concerned, is the dictum that “a people’s civilization may be measured by 
the position held by its women.” For “even where the position of the 
female sex, from a legal, religious, and social point, is disgracefully low, the 
women, in spite of their physical weakness, are not quite unable to influence 
the men, and even to make their husbands tremble.” The common invest- 
ing of women with a certain mystery has often led to man’s fear of, or re- 
spect for, their magic powers. Economic conditions also vary the position 
of woman among uncivilized races. The husband’s “rights ” are often not 
so absolute as many have supposed. Custom must be distinguished from 
mere tyranny. 

A. F. C. 











